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Economy and Culture 


Samuel Rezneck, in Business Depressions and Financial Panics: Collected 
Essays in American Business and Economic History (Westport CT: Greenwood, 1971, 
201 pp.), presented six essays that had originally appeared in historical and economic 
journals between 1930 and 1960. He wrote about the effects upon social cohesion in the 
United States of the hard times that occurred after financial crises in the nineteenth 
century: 1819-22, 1837-43, 1857-59, 1873-78, 1882-86, and 1893-97. He also included 
two previously unpublished essays: “The Sociology of American Depressions . . .” and 
“The Rise and Early Development of Industrial Consciousness . . . 1760-1830.” In his 
Preface, Rezneck observed: 

“As more and more people were drawn into the intricate interdependence 
of a modern industrial and market economy, its pulsations and swings became 
universal phenomena, affecting not only the level of business but equally social 
and political conditions, and particularly the state of mind and spirit of people, 
whether in a buoyant or depressed direction.” [v.] 

In the opinion of those whose views are expressed in these samples of the “state 
of mind and spirit of people,” the low point of the business cycle was an aberration that 
required more than an economic explanation and response. None considered financial 
panics to be unpleasant but necessary purges of unsuccessful business models. They 
slighted or ignored the virtue and benefits to society of risk taking and the accompanying 
possibility of failure. 

Instead, they concentrated on what they perceived to be the moral and spiritual 
lapses that contributed to economic decline. They believed they could ameliorate its 
consequences or even prevent its recurrence by educating individual citizens to their 
duties to God and country. 

There is a geographical bias in this array, since most of these publications 
originated in New England, the Middle Atlantic States, or Washington DC. They were 
selected from recent acquisitions of the Special Collections Department, Sheridan 
Eibraries, Johns Hopkins University. 
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National Character 


J.H. Rylance, Pulpit Talks on Topics of the Time (New York: I.K. Funk, 1882), 46 pp. 

“The Rev. J.H. Rylance, D.D., Rector of St. Mark’s Church, New York 
[cover]; by the same author, four lectures on ‘Competition,’ ‘Communism,’ 
‘Cooperation,’ and ‘Relations of Christianity to Soeialism.’” [inside back cover] 

“Note. The following Lectures are printed as they were preaehed, and 
freshness and freedom of pulpit address being preserved. No claim can be 
preferred for originality, or for any singular merit of any sort, in their behalf. 
They are popular addresses simply, on topics which people are talking about. 
Some of the positions assumed are very ‘unorthodox’; but even these are 
profoundly Christian, I believe. J.H.R. February 1, 1882.” [2] 

“Religion and Science or. Evolution and Theology. It is a faet generally 
known now, that modem Seience has seriously eneroaehed, at many points, upon 
territory once held saered, asserting eonelusions very different from those which 
Theology or religion has affirmed. This has been done mainly, or very largely, by 
a braneh of natural Science known as Evolution, or Evolutionism, in the 
prosecution of researches affecting the origin and history of Man. 

The Bible teaches that man came forth from the hands of the Maker at 
onee, so to speak, and eomplete in all his members and powers. But Evolutionists 
assert that man, as we know him today, is not a production of creative Power, but 
a development from some pre-existent type of animal, which animal itself was an 
outcome from some anterior form, and so on, up, or down, to some first simple 
germ or molecule of matter, as the more radical representatives of Materialism 
would say. 

Now, such statements are very startling to Christian faith; but let us be on 
our guard against all passionate resentments when we hear or read sueh things. It 
would be worse than useless to attempt to repress such teachings, while to answer 
the well-eonsidered utteranees of Seienee by theological invective, were to expose 
theology to the reproaches of all fair-minded men. We may regret that there 
should be oecasion to disturb traditional beliefs touehing these questions, but we 
must remember that the Scientist does not make the oecasion. He simply finds it 
in the pathway of his professional calling; and it is to repay good serviee with 
insult to call his offensive names. ... [4] 

We are living in stirring intelleetual times; but I should advise that, at the 
present stage of the controversy of Religion and Seienee, we refuse to yield to 
alarm. Eet us not be imposed upon by scientific dogmatism. The dicta of 
authority, here or anywhere, are worth no more than the measure of truth they 
may be found to contain. To the extent that they are merely tentative, 
hypothetical, or mere groping in the dark, we may hold belief in suspense, at 
least; while, if they should prove to be mutually contradictory, we may fairly deny 
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them all serious claim to our assent; remembering always that the facts of Science 
are one thing, while the philosophy, or the logical use of the facts is often 
altogether another. . . . 

Let me here say frankly, however, that in my judgment. Evolution will be 
found to explain many phenomena of Nature which not only theologians, but 
experts in natural science, have hitherto misunderstood. It has given us, and will 
probably fortify, new conceptions of the Divine operation, teaching us to look 
upon all progress, not as attained by sudden leaps, but by gradual ascent. It may 
require us to dismiss our notions of frequent creations and to accept the thought of 
a primal creation, having inherent energies in it adequate to the production of all 
[5] that has followed, subject to the inspection and control of its Maker and Lord, 
but needing no rude infractions of power in the way of help or correction; in 
which views there is nothing necessarily atheistic, I take it, nor anything alarming, 
I should hope, to an intelligent Christian faith. . . .” [3-5] 

“Religion and Social Organization, with a Notice on ‘Nihilism.’ In his 
Principles of Sociology, Mr. Herbert Spencer runs a parallel, very closely and at 
great length, between the human body and the body Politic. The analogy suggests 
itself to the ordinary observer. All organisms are made up of mutually dependent 
parts, which must conspire and cooperate without hindrance or friction, for health 
and happiness to ensue. This we learn at bitter cost sometimes, as it pertains to 
our bodily organism; but it is equally, if not plainly true, as applied to social life. 
Let but one member, the meanest, fail in its appointed function, and the result is 
disharmony, disease, and possibly death, to the whole organism. 

But while the human body is built up by the action of necessary laws, 
doing its work mechanically mainly; the social body is very much dependent upon 
the intelligence and moral powers of the members, in the adjustment of the 
several parts, and in the direction of their action. There are affections, needs, 
intuitions in human nature, which suggest social order, and which impel men to 
construct some such order for their protection and comfort. But, at first, the social 
organization is very simple, becoming more and more complex with the advance 
of civilization. 

And just here the analogy between the human body and social body fails, 
in a measure; in that, while the human body has been substantially the same 
structure and function in all the ages through which we can trace it, the social 
body has been continually changing with the progress of the human race, its 
members assuming different attitudes and relations toward each other. This we 
may see very plainly in tracing the process of social [15] development up from the 
simplicity of patriarchal times, to the manifold, complicated civilization of our 
own day. The bodily organism, in brief is a work of Nature or a work of God; the 
Social organism is very largely a work of art, or a work with which man has much 
to do. ... [16] 

When the mass of the people were ignorant and subject to foolish fears 
and delusions, they readily fell under the domination of any strong and astute 
mind which appeared among them; and hence, primitive Chiefs, Governors, 
Kings, who were not only inevitable, but whose rule was, in the main, beneficent 
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for the time, spite of the cruelties practiced upon the people: for Government of 
any sort is better than wild lawlessness. 

But slowly the people became sensible of their wrongs; becoming slowing 
sensible also, of powers which had slumbered under oppression. Then resistance 
showed itself; demands being heard for some mitigation of their miseries, for 
concessions of liberty hitherto disallowed, for the exercise of powers hitherto 
repressed; the Ruler yielding somewhat from time to time, to allay the increasing 
clamor, or to stave off threatened insurrection. In this way, popular rights became 
acknowledged, popular liberties were enlarged, kings, autocrats, despots, 
reluctantly relaxing their hold of absolute power; constitutions being granted, 
representative government coming at length. The outcome, thus far, being our 
lusty democratic civilization. ...” [14-16] 

But no sane man will pretend that the good is impartially divided, as 
things are now. You may explain the differences by saying, that those who get 
little are incapable or unworthy, while those who get much are gifted and 
deserving; and that, no doubt, will partly explain the diversities in social 
condition. But only to a very inconsiderable extent. The real causes of such 
diversities are not merely personal, or incidental, but organic and necessary, under 
the present system of things. A hundred, five hundred, a thousand men, are 
combined in an enterprise. Some supply capital, some directing brains, some 
supply muscle, which [20] does the bidding of the brains. 

But the gain is distributed in frightfully unequal proportions. Muscle has 
received a bare support; brains a liberal reward, let us say; but the ‘lion’s share’ 
has gone to capital. Yet that was surely the least deserving agent in the enterprise. 
And such consequences are inevitable under the traditions we have inherited, and 
in the social relations now subsisting. As long as the wage system endures; as 
long as capital remain s king; as long as cold competition [without conscience] 
decides men’s allotment in life; as long as labor can be bought and sold on terms 
so unequal as to obtain; so long will the worker’s lot remain poor and precarious; 
so long will the strife continue between capital and labor; so long will there be 
bitterness between classes; so long will the weak be jostled aside or crushed in the 
struggle for bread. 

But what am I driving at? Would I recommend Communism as the cure 
for these evils? I need hardly say I would not. ... [21] And the same may be 
fairly said, I think, of the Socialism which is so rife in Germany more especially, 
and which has its representatives even here. . . . What then? Is the doctrine of 
laisser faire [^/c] to be accepted? Is humanity inevitably and absolutely subject to 
the laws of Political Economy, which tells us in such a pragmatic tone, that 
human welfare is simply a question of supply and demand; that men and women 
are to be valued solely according to the quantity and quality of the work they can 
produce; that the destructive consequences of competition cannot be prevented; 
that the weak must go to the wall, and the helpless be suffered to die off to make 
room for the vigorous? Yes, that is the remorseless philosophy in credit just now, 
in this materialistic age. For is it not in obvious accordance with the analogy of 
Nature? . . . [22] 
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The analogy of the brutish ereation fails, therefore, when applied to man. 
He was manifestly meant not to get and devour all he ean—but to be a eo-worker 
for eommon ends and for the eommon good—^was meant, in brief, for soeiety, for 
fraternity, for brotherhood; to aeknowledge the obligations which brotherhood 
creates, experiencing the delight which brotherhood inspires. I know that we are 
still far from the attainment of such social concord and cooperation; that the 
analogy of the big fish and little fish still applies, spite of all our teaching and 
preaching to the contrary. . . . [23] 

The day is coming when Capital and Labor will no longer be enemies, but 
allies; when both powers will be so combined as to work without friction, and 
each shall get a fair reward for its service. . . . 

“And this was the work that the Gospel was sent to do. No other power 
can do it. Individual regeneration must precede social regeneration. The love of 
men cannot be divorced from the love of God. Atheism leads to anarchy. 
Infidelity fosters a lawless individualism. It is Religion which brings men 
together as children of a Divine Father, as members of one household, as heirs to 
the same heaven. ...” [19-24] 

“Religion and Popular Literature. . . . The distinctions set up between 
religious and non-religious instruments and influences are artificial. There are 
other workers in the kingdom of God than those we technically call His 
‘servants,’ the men consecrated to the service of the ‘alter’; while the inspiration 
of God’s Spirit is felt far beyond the circumference of the Church. They also 
belong to the ‘great company of preachers,’ or teachers, who explore the heavens, 
or who decipher the records graven in rocks, or who analyze combinations of 
matter, or who trace the evolutions of manifold life, or who study the testimony of 
consciousness; with those who delineate or embody the beautiful in art—all these 
are co-workers with apostles and prophets, in the service and worship of God the 
Father. . . . 

And among these diverse gifts of the Spirit we may surely count 
intellectual gifts, and gifts of genius; which have enriched the world with so many 
sweet and inspiring thoughts, and with so [26] many images entrancing beauty, 
and with so much wise counsel for the conduct of life. But how few of us ever 
deliberately indulge grateful emotions for those benefactions! Yet how poor and 
desolate life would be for many without books! . . . [27] 

Fiction of the baser sort, I know, ay be dissipating and demoralizing, 
especially over the minds of young people. But let us discriminate here, as we do 
in our judgments of other things; nor condemn that which is wholesome and 
helpful in books of amusement, with that which is bad and degrading. You 
cannot kill the appetite for such fare, by the antidotes which Puritanism 
commends. You cannot get people to abjure such delights by wholesale orthodox 
denunciation. The love of fictitious, dramatic delineations of character and life is 
innate. Children, especially, love stories, making and telling plenty of their own, 
long before they become patrons of ‘circulating libraries.’ The right thing to do, 
therefore, is to satisfy such cravings with healthy food; not of the too goody kind, 
or it will prove tiresome and sickening, from which relief will be sought in 
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stealthy indulgences of a sort which may be hurtful. Happily, fiction of a sound 
and refreshing sort has become cheap of late, the old order of the ‘Dime novel’ 
having lost influence in the competition. . . . [25-27] 

“Religion and Popular Amusements. ... I admit men and women to the 
Lord’s Supper, knowing them to be, in all substantial qualities of character, as 
good Christians as I am. But these people, I know, go sometimes to the Theater, 
or to Concerts, or they sit down to a game of cards, or they join in the social dance 
occasionally, or otherwise disport themselves. How can I, then, get up in my 
place and pour a torrent of indiscriminate abuse of these things, while I have most 
solemnly confessed, in the way just indicated, that these same people are fit for 
the fellowship of Christ’s religion? 

There is surely required some readjustment of theories to facts in these 
mahers. Either the theories of asceticism are perversions of the Gospel, and 
should therefore be renounced; or the facts of the common religious life around us 
ought to be plainly reprobated by the Church. If Christianity does really require, 
that all love of recreation and amusement be abjured by its disciples, let the rulers 
fearlessly say so; but while they say it, do not let them show by tolerance of that 
which they have condemned, that they do not mean what they say; that it was all 
merely professional thunder—a mere stage trick of the worst sort. ...” [41] 

“But have I nothing specific to say as to whether men and women may 
dance? Or play cards? Or push billiard balls about? Or go o the ‘play,’ or to the 
opera? No nothing specific; but simply to commend discrimination. I would 
deal with ... all such diversions, as I deal with a hundred other things lawful in 
themselves, but of very different degrees of merit, or of demerit—good, bad and 
indifferent. I would discriminate: despising the bad, barely tolerant of the 
indifferent, approving and patronizing the good. . . .” [45] 
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Herrick Johnson, D.D. A Plain Talk About the Theater (Chicago; F.H. Revell, 1882), 
83 pp., plus advertisements for evangelical tracts. Cover title; Plain Talks About the 
Theater. 


Johnson reprinted a speech and several letters exchanged with fellow 
ministers and the owner of Chicago’s best, McVicker’s Theater, regarding the 
morality of Christians attending any performance given in a theater. 

J.H. McVicker published his opposing view in The Press, the Pulpit, and 
the Stage, A Lecture Delivered at Central Music Hall, Chicago, November 28, 
1882 (Chicago; Western News Company, 1883), 77 pp. 

McVicker, important in theater circles, compared the degree of morality 
present or absent in three important venues for influencing public opinion during 
the nineteenth century and admitted that playwrights and actors, no more than 
editors and ministers, do indeed focus on the reality of urban life, however sordid. 

The “trinity of modern civilization [press, pulpit, and stage] are three great 
powers for good or evil.” The first “two forces set up an ideal of perfection, and 
each thinks itself infallible. . . . Both preacher and editor assume to be a little 
better than the rest of mankind, and both exact from all poor humanity perfection 
equal to their inspired holiness. That isn’t fair. All of us cannot be editors and 
preachers; some of us wouldn’t be if we could. The stage, like the press and the 
pulpit has its shortcomings, but is not so pretentious as its fellows; hence its sins 
are not so heinous. ... To the pulpit the stage is a perennial offense; to the stage 
the pulpit is a type of intolerance. To the press both the others are merely 
material for daily criticism, and to both the others the press is dogmatic, 
inquisitorial, and pampered.” (pp. 9-12 
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Social Purity Alliance, Annual Report . . . April 30‘'', 1883, and Report of the General 
Meeting (Croydon, England; G.T. Purnell, 1883), 62 pp. 

“Report of the Proeeedings at the Annual Meeting. The Chairman: . It 

has been a useful organization around whieh, noble minds must eoneentrate 
themselves, and might prepare for that great work whieh this Allianee is, I 
believe, under the blessing of God, about to aoeomplish. Its great objeet is to 
eombat what is so eommonly known as the soeial evil of this country, and to find 
a remedy, not in legislation, in whieh many put their trust, but by establishing and 
endeavoring to promulgate that fundamental prineiple that purity is an obligation 
upon both sexes, and not merely upon one. The generally reeeived opinion 
transmitted from early times is that the preservation of chastity against temptation 
is more obligatory on women than on men; that impurity is the most degrading of 
the viees into whieh women ean fall, and that eowardiee and lying are the most 
degrading viees in men. . . . And so we have got into the idea that although the 
sexes should abstain altogether from viees and erimes, yet that there was a great 
difference in this respect. ... If a man is a coward or liar, he suffers in the 
estimation of the world at large, and his viee rests entirely upon himself; he is 
responsible for it, and it [41] espeeially to him. But in the ease of the woman who 
has gone wrong, there must be a partner, and that partner must bear a full share of 
the guilt whieh has to be divided between the two. . . . 

Then besides the duty that eaeh one owes to himself of this personal 
purity, eomes the eoneentration of the terrible power whieh men, with their 
stronger will, with their superior infiuenee, have in redueing women to the 
eondition of slaves for a time—first a moral slavery and then a bodily slavery— 
where men treat women as toys, just to be taken up when it pleases them, and east 
them away when tired of them..’” [40-41] 
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Vulgar and Profane Language (Philadelphia; Tract Association of Friends, 1886), one 
sheet, folded; 4 pp. “No. 155.” 

“How often, as we travel our streets, do we have our ‘ear pained and our 
soul sickened,’ by hearing the frequent utterance of oaths, imprecations, or 
curses—the old, the middle-aged, and the young, alike indulge in the wicked and 
vulgar practice of profane swearing. Sometimes it comes from the ignorant, who 
have had little but evil example, and again it is heard from those who desire to be 
considered respectable, and who possess a reasonably good literary education. 
Boys swear because they hear men do so, thinking it will give them character and 
standing as men. Men frequently make use of oaths to give emphasis or force to 
their assertion, falsely thinking to impress their hearers more fully with the 
truthfulness of what they say, without thought, apparently, of the sinfulness of 
taking their Maker’s name in vain. [2] ... 

It may be asserted, that the practice of profane swearing is one of 
unmingled evil. It destroys all respect for sacred things,—lowers the standard of 
morality,—brutalizes the character and conduct,—injures the reputation,—and is, in 
short opposed to all the best interests [4 ] of society. It is a crime equally without 
reason and without excuse. It raises a man’s character neither for veracity, 
intellect, taste or courage. . . . 

Boys and young persons especially, should be cautioned against vile and 
indecent words. These are the expressions of an impure mind, of a heart that is 
not clean in the Divine sight. When indulged in, they often prove the stepping- 
stones to unlawful and wicked acts, and into that path which leads to the 
chambers of death. Such language excludes those who indulge in it, from the 
society of the pure and those who love holiness.” [3-4] 
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Oliver R. Trowbridge, Illinois and the Nation: How They Are Governed (Chieago; A. 

Flanagan, 2P‘ ed., revised, 1887), 282 pp. 

A eivics textbook that was one of the first written “For the use of sehools, 
teachers’ institutes, and for private instruction.” 

“Preface. The State of Illinois cannot afford to expend $9,000,000 per 
annum for educational purposes unless her schools disseminate the principles of 
good citizenship. In these days it is not enough that the youth should become 
honest, industrious, and law-abiding citizens. They must be educated in the 
principles and practical workings of our republican form of government. 
Ignorance in these matters is far too prevalent among our people. Efforts are put 
forth on every hand to overthrow the structure of State, and establish in its stead a 
reign of socialism or anarchy. The people must be taught the truth, or they will 
believe the wrong. . . . Oliver R. Trowbridge, June 20, 1887.” [5] 
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Robert G. Ingersoll, Address, in The Aetors Fund of America, Seventh Annual Report, 
from June 1887 to June 1888 (New York, 1888, 27 pp.), “Col. Robert G. 
IngersolTs Address,” pp. 21-25. 


“Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 1 have addressed, or annoyed, a 
great many audiences in my life and 1 have not the slightest doubt but that 1 stand 
now before more ability, a greater variety of talent, and more real genius than 1 
have ever address in my life. (Laughter and applause) . . . [22] 

The drama is a crystallization of history, an epitome of the human heart. 
The past is lived again and again and we see upon the stage love, sacrifice, 
fidelity, courage—all the virtues mingled with all the follies. . . . 

So that, in my judgment, the great mission of the stage is to cultivate the 
human imagination. That is the reason that fiction has done so much good. 
Compared with the stupid lies called history, how beautiful are the imagined 
things with wings. Everybody detests a thing that pretends to be true and is not; 
but when it says, T am about to create,’ then it is beautiful in the proportion that it 
is artistic, in the proportion that it is a success. . . . [23] 

Now 1 am going to say a few words because 1 want to, and because 1 have 
the chance. 

What is known as ‘orthodox religion’ (laughter) has always been the 
enemy of the theatre. It has been the enemy of every possible comfort, of every 
rational joy—that is to say amusement. And there is a reason for this. Because, if 
that religion be true, there should be no amusement. If you believe that in every 
moment is the peril of eternal pain—do not amuse yourself. Stop the orchestra, 
ring down the curtain, and be as miserable as you can. (Laughter.) That idea puts 
an infinite responsibility upon the soul—an infinite responsibility—and how can 
there be any art, how can there be any joy, after that? You might as well pile all 
the Alps on one unfortunate ant, and then say, ‘Why don’t you play? Enjoy 
yourself’ (Continued laughter and applause.) ... 

And that is why 1 have said joy is Pagan. It comes from love of nature, 
from above of this world, from a love of this life. According to the idea of some 
good people, live is a kind of green room, where you are getting ready for a ‘play’ 
in some other country. . . . 

1 have always loved the theatre—loved the stage simply because it has 
added to the happiness of this life. ‘Oh, but,’ they say, ‘is it moral?’ A 
superstitious man suspects everything that is pleasant. It seems inbred in his 
nature, and in the nature of most. You let such a man pull up a little weed and 
taste it, and it if it is sweet and good, he says, ‘I’ll bet it is poison.’ But if it tastes 
awful, so that his face becomes a mask of disgust, he says, ‘I’ll bet you that it is 
good medicine.’ (Continued laughter) 

Now 1 believe that everything in the world that tends to make man happy, 
[24] is moral. That is my definition of morality. Anything that bursts into bud 
and blossom and bears the fruit of joy, is moral. 

Some people expect to make the world good by destroying desire—by a 
kind of pious petrifaction, feeling that if you do not want anything, you will not 
want anything bad. In other words, you will be good and moral if you will only 
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stop growing, stop wishing, turn all your energies in the direetion of repression, 
and if from the tree of life you pull every leaf, and then every bud—and if an 
apple happens to get ripe in spite of you, don’t toueh it—snakes! (Laughter and 
applause.) [21-24] 
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J.H. Vincent, Better Not: A Discussion of Certain Social Customs (1888; New York: 

Funk & Wagnalls, reprint, 1892), 86 pp. 

“There are eertain customs, long established and almost universal in their 
observance in what is known as ‘Soeiety,’ which are opposed by a respectable 
part of Soeiety, but whieh are by an overwhelming majority sustained and 
defended. ... To put the matter squarely at the outset we shall at once name the 
customs we are compelled in our discussion to condemn. They are the customs of 
social wine-drinking, card [4] playing, theatre-going, and dancing.” [3-4] 
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Mason Long, Save the Girls (1880; Fort Wayne IN: The Author, 10* ed., 1888), 258 pp. 


Long, who also wrote Converted Gambler, presented ehapters about “The 
Principal Causes of the Social Evil,” “The Evils of Dancing—Sad Results of a 
Public Ball,” “A Eost Woman Saved through Her Mother’s Eove,” “The Perils of 
Poverty,” and: 

“Chapter VI. Some Temptations of City Eife—The Theater—The Race Course— 
Street Elirtations, Etc. . . .Pure-minded young women cannot attend the theatre 
without contamination. There imbibe false ideas of life, of society and [195] 
religion, which prepare their minds to succumb to the temptations of the seducer. 
They listen to coarse, vulgar language, which at first brings the crimson blush to 
their maiden cheeks, but with which they finally become familiarized. They seem 
immodest exhibitions of the feminine person, and watch the development of 
vulgar and sensational plots. At the theater, too, they are thrown among worldly 
people, and too often it is followed by the oyster supper, the wine glass, the 
dance-house—and finally the fall from virtue. Alas, how many fallen creatures 
can date their ruin from their first visit to the theater. Although the stage is 
sustained and patronized by many professing Christians, its influence is none the 
less pernicious and demoralizing for all that. In fact, it is thus only rendered more 
fascinating, and hence more dangerous by the countenance it receives from such 
people. I can not forbear raising my voice against it, and warning young women 
who desire to remain spotless and blameless, from visiting it. It has in the past led 
many of their sisters into [196] the pathway of shame, and is still performing that 
dreadful work..” [194-196] 
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T. Dewitt Talmage, Social Dynamite, Or the Wickedness of Modern Society (St. Louis 
MO: Holloway & Co., 1888), 574 pp. 

In this posthumous compilation of his writings. Rev. Talmage is quoted on 
such sins as “Profanity, Drunkenness, and the Social Evil,” “Gambling,” 
“Immoral Literature,” “Suicide,” “The Theater,” and, among others, the role of 
consumer debt in “The Extravagance of Modern Society”: 

“. . . It is absolutely necessary that we draw a line between that which is 
the lawful use of beautiful adornment and that extravagance which is the source 
of so much crime, wretchedness, and abomination in our day. That is sinful 
extravagance when you go into anything beyond your means. That which may be 
right for one may be wrong for another. . . . But when men and women cross 
over the line which separates what they can pay for, and still keep a sufficiency to 
meet moral obligations on the one hand, and, on the other hand, that extravagance 
which one’s means cannot encompass, they have passed from the innocent into 
the culpable. . . . 

We judge what we ought to have by what other people have. It they have 
a sumptuous table, and fine residence, and gay turn-out, and exquisite apparel, 
and brilliant surroundings, we must have them, irrespective of our capacity to 
stand the expense. . . . What others have we mean to have anyhow. So there are 
families hardly able to pay their rent, and in debt to every merchant in the 
neighborhood, [264] who sport apparel inapt for their circumstances, and run so 
near the shore that the first misfortune in business or the first besiegement of 
sickness tosses them into pauperism. There are thousands of families moving 
from neighborhood to neighborhood, staying long enough in each one to exhaust 
all their capacity to get trusted. They move away because the druggists will give 
them no more medicine, and the butchers will afford them no more meat, and the 
bakers will give them no more bread, and the grocers will give them no more 
sugar until they pay up. Then they suddenly find out that the neighborhood is 
unhealthy, and they hire a cartman, whom they never pay, to take them to a part 
of town where all the druggists and butchers and bakers and grocers will be glad 
to see them come in, and send to them the best rounds of beef, and the best coffee, 
and the best of everything, until the slight suspicion comes into their brain that all 
the pay that they will ever get from their customer is the honor of their society. 
There are about five thousand such [265] thieves in Brooklyn. You see, I call it 
by a plain name, because when a man buys a thing that he does not expect to pay 
for, he is a thief. . . . 

Society has to be reconstructed on this subject. You have no right to ride 
in a carriage when you owe” all those who enabled you to ride so well. “I am 
glad to see you ride. . . . But if you are in debt for the equipage, and hopelessly 
in debt, get down and walk like the rest of us. It is well to understand that it is not 
the absolute necessities that we find it so hard to meet, but the fictitious wants. 

. . . [266] As long as we have enough to meet the positive necessities of life, we 
ought to be content until we can afford the superfluities. As soon as you see a man 
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deliberately eonsent that his outgo shall exeeed his ineorne, you may know he has 
started on the broad road to bankruptey and moral ruin. . . . 

This wholesale extravaganee aeeounts for a great deal of depression in 
national finances. Aggregates are made up of units, and so long as one half of the 
people of this country are in debt to the other half, you cannot have a healthy 
financial condition.” [263-66] 
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Madison C. Peters, eomp., The Beautiful Way of Life: Pictures of Happy Homes and 
Glimpses of Heavenly Mansions, Portraying the Highest Ideals of Society, Business, 
Home, Patriotism, Religion, the Way to Success and Happiness . . . (Jersey City NJ; Star 
Publishing, 1890), 607 pp. 

“Rev. Madison C. Peters, author of Hot Shot, Empty Pews, Popular Sins. 

Prefaee. It seems to me that this book. The Path of Glory: From the 
Cradle to the Throne, tells its own story, and makes its purpose so elear, that no 
personal explanation from the author is neeessary. . . . We have gathered ‘apples 
of gold,’ and set them in ‘pietures of silver.’ The no-name artieles are either from 
the author’s pen or anonymous. There is not a dull, drowsy, or dry line in the 
book. . . .” [3] 

The Moral Life. . . . ‘Games and Gaming,’ by I. H. Newman. It may not 
be easy to define the sin of gambling. The word belongs to that family of words 
‘games and gaming,’ and in its origin means sport, fun. For want of a better term, 
we eah it a soeial viee, beeause of the evils whieh flow thereforom to soeiety. 
Gambling is the staking of property to win or lose on mere hazard. It is not gain 
for gain. It ignores the law of equivalents. It is something for nothing. 

All industry, ah trade, ah legitimate business, is based on the law of 
something for something. What does the winner give in exehange for the money 
he takes? Nothing. A man has a right to give his property, and he reeeives a 
reward for the same in the eonseiousness of a kindness done; but in gambling, he 
does not intend to give his money. The winner does not intend to give an 
equivalent in return. Gambling is robbery by mutual eonsent. 

Gambling is the enemy of healthful and manly labor. It means money 
without work. Its ehief maxim is: ‘Take eare of yourself; saerifiee others.’ Do 
you say the gambler works? So does the bank robber. How immense the skill, 
the patienee, and the effort of him who robs a bank! But it is a eriminal work. It 
is an effort eondemned by publie opinion and just laws. 

Do you say the gambler displays skill? Yes, but his is not the honorable 
skill of the pilot, who guides his ship in a dangerous sea; nor of the lawyer, who 
applies eonstiutional and statutory law in the intrieaeies of a ease involving life or 
property or reputation; it is not the skill of the artist in the produetion of works of 
art to refine publie taste and adorn the faee of soeiety; it is not the skill of the 
merehant in the wise management of trade; it is not the skill of the banker in the 
applieation of the [154] prineiples of finanee ... It is the development of a 
eunning to lie and eheat and rob. 

I do not say that gambling is atheism, but I deelare that it is eontrary to the 
established laws of Nature. Chanee is the god of the gambler. He eonstantly 
appeals to the very uneertain and variable law of ehanee. Some mathematieians 
have sought to aseertain and formulate the laws of ehanee, and they assert: ‘If 
you throw a diee, it is thirty to one against your turning up a partieular number, 
and one hundred to one aginst your repeating the same throw three times running. 
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and so on in an augmenting ratio.’ You have no right to expose your property on 
sueh a tremendous margin of thirty to one and one hundred to one. 

There is eertainty in agrieulture, there is certainty in commerce, there is 
certainty in manufacture. God has ordained laws of honest industry, but these do 
not operate on such immense margins. Do you tell me there is hazard in 
everything? True, but not to the same extent as in this. Men may be deceived in 
bargains which they make, in their investments, in their transactions, but in all 
these there is a reasonable certainty of return. 

The principles of gambling are sometimes acted upon where there is 
neither wager nor play. Some men gamble with capital instead of cards, and take 
the chances. They throw their immense financial strength in favor of depression 
or inflation, and hope thereby to win. 

Some gamble with the capital of others in reckless speculation. Some 
gamble with false capital, which is a lie and a cheat. It is a mere fancy; it has no 
existence or representation. It is a name without fame. Some gamble with ballots 
instead of dice, and the action of legislatures is influenced thereby. ... It is the 
duty of legislators to enact laws for the benefit of the people without bribes or 
money corruption. But these large sums were paid to rob the Commonwealth. 

Some men are too saintly to touch a card or throw a dice, yet they will risk 
the property of widows and orphans in an amount or kind of business for which 
their own resources are unequal. [155] I would rather take the chances of a 
professional gambler at the bar of God than the chances of one of these saintly 
scoundrels who gamble with the money of widows and orphans. 

Public prejudice has segregated one branch of business in New York and 
pronounced its withering condemnation on it. One street is held up as the resort 
of gamblers and robbers. I am not the defender of Wall Street, but I would as 
soon take my chances for Heaven from Wall Street as from Broadway, from a 
stock broker’s office as from some banking houses, or the headquarters of certain 
railway magnates. 

There are members of the Stock Exchange as honorable and honest as are 
any members of the venerable Chamber of Commerce of our great metropolis. It 
is quite true that there are two classes of persons who frequent Wall Street who 
are a disgrace to honorable men: those who seek to depress certain stocks or 
other securities by destroying confidence in certain individuals, or in the value of 
the properties themselves, and then take advantage of such depression; and those 
who seek the same end by the unnatural and unhealthy inflation of stocks and 
other properties, and thus come into possession of ill-gotten gains. 

Such men are not gamblers, but they should be classed as criminals before 
the law. A citizen has the right to purchase stock out and out, but it is an appeal 
to chance, it is downright ganbling, to put up a margin and then to seek either, by 
personal means, the depression or inflation of such a stock, or to take the chances 
on their rise or fall. This is gambling; it is an appeal to chance; it is one hundred 
to one. Many a man has put up his only thousand dollars as a margin and lost, 
and then whined in the ear of Providence over the misfortune. 

Gambling is an injurious excitement without compensation and 
consolation. The gambler has hope, but it is not an anchor. It is an unmanageable 
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sail that bears him upon the roeks. It is an excitement that consumes but never 
recreates. It doth not promote health or happiness. The loser has no 
compensation. When the merchant loses, from circumstances beyond his control, 
he has the consolation of knowing that he did his duty. He has regret, but no 
remorse. He has the sympathy of others, but needs not their pity. God gives him 
consolation, but he needs no pardon. 

The young man who lost $150,000 at cards could not say, T did my best 
and providence sent me adversity.’ He has remorse, not regret. He may claim our 
pity, but not our sympathy. When all that the merchant had is lost, his character is 
safe. When the gambler has lost all, that includes his character.” [153-155] 
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Edwin Kirkman Hart, The Sunday Newspaper, as Viewed by a Practical Newspaperman; 
an Address Delivered before the Philadelphia Ministerial Union, March 26, 1894 ... at 
the Request of the Philadelphia Sabbath Association (Philadelphia PA; Sabbath 
Association, 1894), 8 pp. 

. . As there was no ‘Sunday question’ agitating men’s minds in this 
country even a short time ago, so there was no Sunday press, of any consequence. 
Secular journals issued on that day were confined wholly to the large cities, and 
had neither standing, influence, or extended patronage, the average citizen of 
good repute would not even be suspected of sustaining such violation of then laws 
of God and man. The Sunday paper of that day was under the ban of society, and 
was in no wise a menace, either to the State, the Church, or the workingman. But 
within twenty years, and mostly within a dozen years, there has been a marvelous, 
most alarming, and demoralizing change. The greed of gain, taking possession of 
the minds of men, has brought forward the Sunday press, until today it stands as a 
gigantic law breaker and influence for evil that can scarcely be estimated. 
Entrenched behind political, social, commercial, and financial power, it stands 
with open defiance of the state as well as the Church. . . . 

Within this short period the Sunday press has multiplied itself amazingly, 
this being chiefly due to the influence exercised by the leading morning 
newspapers in the great cities which have issued Sunday editions, thus giving 
fictitious respectability to this lawless business, and beating down, in the minds of 
people, from day to day, their respect and regard for the Christian’s day of 
worship and the laboring man’s day of rest.” [1] 
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Newell Dwight Hillis, A Man’s Value to Society: Studies in Self-Culture and Character 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 13th. ed., 1897), 321 pp. 

Hillis (1858-1929), long-time minister of Brooklyn’s Plymouth 
Congregational Church and advocate of the “Social Gospel,” complained: 

“Our scientific experts are investigating the wastes of society. Their 
reports indicate that man is a great spendthrift. He seems not so much a 
husbandman, making the most of the treasures of his life-garden, as a robber 
looting a storehouse for booty. Travelers affirm that one part of the northern 
[forests] has been wasted by man’s careless fires and much of the rest by his 
reckless axe. ... In the kitchen a part of what the husband carries in, the wife’s 
wasteful cooking casts out. [9] ... 

We hear little of individualism, and much of the solidarity of society. A 
bloodless and selfish destruction of the right of the many has threatened the very 
foundations of human happiness and compelled the recognition of the fact that the 
weakness and injury of one are the weakness and injury of all. Ours is a world in 
which the law of the survival of the fittest not only works, but works very rapidly. 
Thus the more wealth a man has, the more he can achieve. . . . [304] Similarly, 
the more a man knows, the more he can know. . . . The weaker a man is, the 
weaker he must become. When a man who seeks employment is shabby and 
gaunt and nerveless, his poverty lessons his chances, but tomorrow he will be 
weaker and shabbier, and day by day the rapidity of his [decline] will increase. 

Startled by these considerations, our generation perceives that success 
feeding upon its gains will soon drink up all the energies of the earth, while 
failure, growing more ruinous, will sweep multitudes into the abyss. Therefore, 
society has come to fully recognize the importance of a mutual love and mutual 
service. . . . [305] Society is recognizing the debt of strength to weakness. [303- 
05] 

. . . [316] Yet many events seem to prove that our nation has sorely injured 
itself by over-kindness. It has forgotten that only God can love everybody. In 
trying to help the many it has threatened its power to help any. ... If we journey 
into the factory towns in New England, where the youthful Whittier and 
Longfellow were trained, we find the schoolhouses with windows boarded over. 
The little churches also are deserted and the doors nailed up. Listening to the 
‘reformers’ in our parks on a Sunday afternoon, we are amazed at the virulent 
attacks upon our institutions. Conversing with the foreman of a large group of 
men laying water-pipes, we are astonished at his statement that he has not a single 
man who can write well enough to keep the time and hours of these toilers. 
Standing in Castle Garden, where the emigrant ship unloads the multitudes, we 
hear the physician exclaim: [317] ‘It will take this nation a hundred years to expel 
this vice and scrofula from its blood.’ . . . 

Sometimes a whole ballot box full of voters’ tickets does not contain the 
common sense of a single vote of the days of Hamilton. Out nation often seems 
like a homebuilder who has given his night-key to an enemy who has threatened 
his home with firebrands. Our nation has loved—not wisely, but too well. The 
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time has come when it must choose between loving itself and becoming bankrupt 
in intelligence and morality.” [316-317] 
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Enterprise, Insolvency, and Social Justice 


A.E. Pillsbury, A National Bankruptcy System: Argument. . . Before the Sub-Committee 
of the Committee on Judiciary of the United States Senate . . . Dec. 1881 (Washington 
DC, 1881), 16 pp. 

“A.E. Pillsbury of Boston, Of counsel for the Boston Board of Trade, 
Boston Merehants’ Assoeiation, Boston Groeers’ Assoeiation, and New England 
Shoe and Eeather Association.” [1] 

“It may be assumed for the purposes of this hearing that Congress is ealled 
upon to establish a national system of bankruptey. The objeets to be seeured by 
sueh a system are the equal or equitable distribution of the estate of the insolvent 
debtor, or all that portion of his estate whieh ought to go to ereditors, and his own 
diseharge from his debts. It should be so eonstrueted as to operate with justiee to 
the ereditor and without undue severity to the debtor, and with absolute 
uniformity, so far as that ean be seeured, in all parts of the eountry. It was for the 
sake of uniformity that the people eonferred the eonstitutional power upon 
Congress to establish a system of bankruptey, and the express language used is 
that the laws of eongress on the subjeet shall be ‘uniform laws.’ The system now 
to be established, if it is possible to eonstruct it, should be permanent. It should 
be sueh as the public will approve and allow to remain in foree. The three 
bankrupt laws heretofore [2] existing at various times in the United States, have 
all been enaeted under eireumstanees which made it impossible that any of them 
should be perfect or satisfactory. Each was made in the wake of a panie, and 
under pressure for a law that should enable debtors to be relieved from their debts. 
. . . All have been unsatisfaetory. . . . There is now an opportunity, in this period 
of general prosperity, to establish a bankrupt system free from sueh influences.” 
[ 1 - 2 ] .. . 

We do not wish the eommittee to suppose that we are here to advoeate any 
partieular bill or system exeept so far as one system is, in our view, praetieable 
while another is not. . . . Our desire is, that the eommittee . . . may give us a 
bankrupt system that will work in praetiee. ...” [4] 
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Samuel H. Terry, How to Keep a Store, Embodying the Conclusions of Thirty Years ’ 
Experience in Merchandizing (1882; reprint, New York: Fowler & Wells, 1891), 406 pp. 

Besides offering examples of useful forms, Terry devoted eaeh of twenty- 
four ehapters to a phase of the enterprise, ineluding: 

“Ch. 5. Obtaining Credit on Purehases. The surest and most pleasant way 
for a retailer to obtain eredit for sueh goods as he needs, is not to want eredit. If 
his business is so arranged and managed that he can make a living, and something 
over, without the necessity of asking for credit, and this is generally known—if he 
has a reputation for probity—he will soon have more goods offered to him on 
credit than he can use to advantage. [80] . . . 

Ch. 11. Selling Goods on Credit. The selling of goods at retail on credit, 
to be profitable, must be confined to locations where the settled character of the 
population make it possible for the dealer to know with some degree of certainty 
the pecuniary responsibility and character for honesty of those he credits. The 
dispenser of credit, in the comparatively small amounts of retail transactions 
should know somewhat personally of the customer he credits, beyond what he can 
learn from ordinary enquiries from third parties. [158] ... In a business arranged 
on the credit plan, an extra profit must always be obtained, to compensate for the 
losses that will be incurred by failures to pay. [164] . . . 

The tide of confidence and credit in the United States, seems to require a 
period of about twenty years, if unobstructed by foreign causes, for its flood and 
ebb, or about the average business life of a trader. . . . There is good reason to 
think that these periods of speculation, and their resultant panic, are coeval with a 
new generation of traders. Those who speculated so largely from 1830 to 1836, 
were not the men who had gone through the trying times of the War of 1812, and 
the few succeeding years to 1820. . . . From 1845 to [166] 1856, when the tide 
was running up again, these men of 1836 had passed away, or the few that 
remained were regarded as ‘old fogies.’ So those who suffered the anxieties and 
losses of 1857 to 1861 were cautious all through the inflation from 1863 to 1870; 
but a new generation of traders [without experience but with] their ambitious 
desires to ‘push things’ brought on the speculation that culminated in the Panic of 
1873.[165-66] ... 

Ch. 12. Selling for Cash and Credit Combined. As the retail business is 
conducted, it is almost impossible to do an exclusive cash business, and as every 
dealer doing business on the credit system is desirous of selling as many goods for 
cash as he can, it follows that practically all retailing is more or less a 
combination of both cash and credit sales. [179] . . . 

Ch. 23. Insolvency. It must be regarded as a great disadvantage to the 
business interests of the country that we are unable to devise and retain on our 
statue-books a well-digested national bankrupt law; one that will be so fair, just, 
and liberal that there would be no seeming necessity for concealment by the 
insolvent, nor for severity by the creditor.” [340] 
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William Hanson, The Fallacies in “Progress and Poverty”; in .. . (New York:: Fowler 
and Wells, 1884), 191 pp. 

Four essays on economies, free trade, and labor, arranged so as to 
capitalize on the popularity of Henry George’s notoriety at the time of 
publication. 

“There are those who maintain that economics have nothing to do with 
morals. From this opinion the author dissents in toto. The Industrial Problem 
demands a moral solution, and this it must have, ere a settlement can be gained. 
The author, therefore, invites a careful examination of the Inductive and 
Deductive demonstrations of his book, and prays that a perusal will convince the 
intellect, and quicken the heart of the reader to an abiding sense of his own moral 
obligations.” [Preface] 

“Progress and Poverty. ... I deem it a great book, since it contains truths 
given in a masterly fashion, such as no other political economist, I have read, has 
thought or expressed. But its truths are but a partial solution of the great problem 
it undertakes to solve. And the author’s remedy I deem utterly impractical and 
unjust. [55] . . . 

The great fallacy that underlies Mr. George’s reasoning [79] is the 
assumption that capital can produce. The truth is that capital can produce nothing 
without the superintendence of man. Capital, therefore, is nothing more nor less 
than multiplied hands and brains applied to production. . . . When, therefore, 
capital and labor combine in production, the product is the natural recompense of 
the work expended. And the natural value of the product is determined, not by 
the market price , . . . but by the amount of work required to replace the wear and 
tear of machinery, etc., plus the work wrought into the product. 

Therefore, if any interest be claimed for capital, a moral reason must be 
given for it. But as no moral reason can possibly be adduced why interest should 
be paid, it logically follows that interest is robbery, and that capital is entitled 
only to its conservation or replacement.” [78-79]. 
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Howes & Company, Bankers, Collection Rates (New York: Evening Post Printing, ea. 
1885), 67 pp. 


Pages 3-67 eontain an alphabetieal listing of towns and eities within each 
state as well as within provinces of Canada and the fee, expressed as a fraction of 
one percent, the bank charged for the collection of financial instruments payable 
in each location. All cities in New York, including Brooklyn, were listed at 14 %, 
while all seven in Arkansas were listed at 14 %. In general, the larger cities were 
assigned Va% and the smaller towns 14 %. Many towns in Canada were assigned a 
sliding scale, from”l/4% to 14 %.” 

“Howes & Company, having the experience of eighteen years in 
perfecting their system for collecting and having in every place in the Union 
trusty correspondents to attend especially to their business, are enabled to offer 
unusual facilities for making collections. Checks for proceeds of all collections 
will be sent to the owner’s place of business on the day the mails are received 
advising payment. Parties having notes for collection and wanting them cashed 
on the day of payment, can be accommodated by paying the price of dispatch and 
the interest for the time taken in the course of the mails.” [cover] 

“Howes & Company, Bankers, No. 6 Wall Street. We shall be pleased to 
have parties having collections to make, and who do or do not wish advances on 
them, to call on us and have explained more fully our mode of collecting, and the 
advantages to be gained in making collections through us.” [preface] 

“Stocks, Gold, and Government Bonds. Howes & Company, Bankers, 
Buy and sell, on commission, all kinds of Government, Railroad and Municipal 
Bonds, Bank Stocks, &c., for investors; also. Gold and Silver coin. Foreign and 
Domestic, at market rates. We also have a very competent person, member of the 
N.Y. Stock Exchange, to attend promptly to our orders for any of the Securities 
dealt in at the Board. 

The Currency. We also buy the mutilated bills of every National Bank in 
the United States at reasonable rates. 

Bank Accounts. Persons keeping their bank accounts with us will be 
allowed interest on their entire daily balances at the rate of four percent per 
annum, credited to their accounts monthly.” [back cover] 
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Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railway Company, Fifth Annual Report of the 
Directors to the Stockholders, April 1, 1885 (Chicago IL: J.M.W. Jones, 1885), 27 pp. 

“Annual, began 1st, 1881; ceased 1902.” [JHU Catalog] 

“That a general depression in all branches of business, eommereial and 
finaneial, has existed during the past year is an undeniable fact, and that it was 
confined to no particular locality is demonstrated by an analysis of this business, 
whieh shows that the earnings from the transportation of Passengers, exelusive of 
all other items, at 173 strietly loeal stations, where no eompetition with other lines 
exists, there was a deerease of 9.9%, while the earnings at 69 stations, whieh are 
eompetitive with other lines, deereased 9.51 %, showing that while the depression 
has been general, this Company has held its own at competitive points.” [8] 
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New York Consumers Gas Assoeiation, The History of a Legislative Shame (New York, 
1885), 48 pp. 


A eollection of exeerpts from newspapers, transeriptions of legislative 
proeeedings, and committee reports concerning the consolidation of “the six city 
gas companies, . . . the largest gas monopoly in the world,” and the defeat in 1885 
of the “New York City Gas bill” that would regulate the price of gas, which was 
mainly used for illumination. 

“The objects of the Gas Consumers Association of the State of New York 
are to obtain, preserve, and circulate information of value to gas consumers and 
the public generally; to secure adequate inspections of meters, so that consumers 
may get what they pay for—gas being the only commodity which is not habitually 
measured by standards established and maintained by public authority; and to 
impose upon companies furnishing the public with light such just restrictions as 
are recognized elsewhere as necessary for gas and other corporations exercising a 
public franchise, where the interest of consumers is not protected by the law of 
competition, and where the individual citizen cannot successfully maintain his 
rights against large organizations.” [1] 

“To the Citizens of the State of New York. The facts here set forth require 
little comment and less explanation. They are best presented in the words and 
testimony of eyewitnesses, by public records, and the unsought opinions of an 
impartial press. . . . The abuses for which a remedy was sought were 
accumulative and flagrant. Their redress became the duty of every member of the 
last [State] Legislature. How this duty was made subservient to the basest 
agencies and the popular will was insulted and set at naught, these records tell 
without malice or exaggeration.” [3] ... 

“Immediately upon the defeat of this bill, a mass meeting was called in 
New York, at which a report was presented [May 1, 1885] by the Gas Consumers’ 
Association, which so well summarized the situation that we reproduce it entire: 

. . . This Association was formed about three months [ago], and it first 
sought, through an investigation by the Legislature, to develop the information 
upon which intelligent action could be based. [19] ... 

“Constitutional Objections. Of the objections which have been raised 
against the bill, the principal one has been the right of the State to pass restrictions 
upon the Gas Companies. The retained lawyers of stockholders in the gas 
companies wrote opinions for publication which have weighed in the public mind 
against those other eminent lawyers who expressed an unpurchased [sic] and 
therefore unbiased opinion.” [23] 
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Charles Norman Fay, Labor in Politics, Or Class vs. Country: 
Considerations for American Voters (Privately printed, University Press, 1920, 4* 
ed., 1921), 288 pp. 

A mereiless attaek upon Samuel Gompers and the Ameriean Federation of 
Labor by a perennial foe of the union movement. The book was first issued 
during the presidential eampaign of 1920. Fay was in 1887 the ehief exeeutive of 
a Chieago gas eompany, one that was among those aequired by Philadelphia’s 
United Gas Improvement Company. Fay also organized and was the main 
eontributor to the sueeessful eivie eampaign to hire a direetor and musieians that 
would beeome the nueleus of the Chieago Symphony Orehestra. 
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Excerpts from secondary accounts of consolidation in the utility industry during the 
nineteenth century: 


Francis Goodall, Burning to Serve: Selling Gas in Competitive Markets 
(Derbyshire UK: Landmark Publishing, 1999), 256 pp. 

A comparative history of the technical and financial innovation in the gas 
industry in England, Europe, and the United States. Goodall emphasized the 
seareh for and marketing of new uses for gas after 1875 in the face of increased 
eompetition from the use of eleetrieity to provide lighting indoors and out, factors 
that influenced competition and consolidation. 


James H. Tate, Keeper of the Elame: The Story of the Atlanta Gas Light 
Company, 1856-1985 (Atlanta, 1985), 342 pp. 

An account by a thirty-year veteran of the company of events and 
teehnical advances that affected the rebuilding of the company and the expansion 
of its services after the destruction of Atlanta during the Civil War. He deseribed 
competition with electrie companies and friendly eonsolidation within the utility 
industry: 


“Takeover by U.G.l. A ealled meeting of the Company’s Board of 
Directors was held on April 13, 1889 to hear a special announcement: The United 
Gas Improvement Company (U.G.l.) of Philadelphia had been soliciting to buy 
stock from the Company’s shareholders for $31.25 per share. Having succeeded 
in buying a majority of shares [including all of those owned by the officers], 
U.G.l. had gained control of the eompany . . . 

Who was U.G.L? Eor one thing, said the Atlanta Journal, it was ‘the same 
company that bought Gate City Gas Company a few months ago and now [38] 
controls all of Atlanta’s gas.’ 

United Gas Improvement Company had been formed in 1882 in 
Philadelphia by [five multi-millionaires] and William W. Gibbs [brother-in-law of 
Louis E. Post; they married sisters]. A wealthy and experieneed gas man, he had 
installed more than a hundred gas systems in the country. His purpose was to 
found a eompany that would exploit the potential of the newly developed water- 
gas proeess. Other companies were doing this, but Gibbs had grandiose plans, 
most of whieh he succeeded in bringing to reality. His plan was to manufacture, 
sell, and install the Eowe proeess equipment—and more. UGl would also lease 
existing gasworks and operate the plants. In addition, UGl would found 
eompanies, buy companies, and build new plants. 

Almost immediately, instructions began to eome down from Philadelphia. 
[39] . . . There was no question where the power lay. It lay in Philadelphia. In 
all fairness, however, the new owners did not seem to be exploiting or raiding the 
company. . . . [At a meeting of the stoekholders in Mareh 1891], a new director 
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was elected: Samuel G. Bodine, a rising star in the U.G.I. firmament, who served 
as president from 1912 to 1926. His election as a director further consolidated 
U.G.I.’s control and direction of the Company.” [37-39] 


Nicholas B. Wainwright, History of the Philadelphia Electric Company, 1881- 
1961 (Philadelphia, 1961), 416 pp. 

“In the last two decades of the nineteenth century, there were in 
Philadelphia five men who can be singled out for their pre-eminent qualities of 
business leadership, particularly as it applied to the fields of petroleum, traction, 
and power and light. Self-made men all, and founders of immense fortunes, their 
names were [Thomas] Dolan, [P.A.B.] Widener, [William L.] Elkins, [Martin] 
Maloney, and [William G.] Warden. . . . Mutually bound by a maze of 
interlocking business interests, it is not surprising to find that [all five] backed the 
United Gas Improvement Company, incorporated in Pennsylvania in 1882. . . . 
The year before they organized U.G.I., [all] had entered the electric field by 
forming Philadelphia’s first two electric light companies.” [9-12] 


Glenn Weaver, The Hartford Electric Light Company (Hartford CT: 1969), 

260 pp. 


A scholarly account of competition and consolidation, mainly between 
1880 and 1930, among gas and electric companies in Connecticut that resulted in 
recurring threats of increased government regulation or outright municipal 
ownership. Contains a handy chart in the form of a timeline that indicates when 
the mergers of some twenty individual companies occurred to form what since 
1958 has been called HELCO. 


Harold E. Platt, The Electric City: Energy and Growth in the Chicago Area, 
1880-1930 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1991), 380 pp. 

“The Consolidation of Corporate Power. In 1887 utility financiers 
engineered a coordinated series of corporate mergers to establish a monopoly in 
each of the three fields of gas, arc, and incandescent lighting. ... In Chicago, a 
syndicate of Philadelphia speculators acted first by boldly gaining complete 
control of the gas supply. Eor the next ten years, creative lawyers kept the 
resulting “Gas Trust” one step ahead of the law despite setback after setback in 
the courts and state legislature. ... [51] As the first president of the Gas Trust, 
[Charles N.] Pay, accurately foretold in his debate with fellow members of the 
Citizens Association, ‘No, sir, there will be no permanent dismemberment of the 
gas combine. That is practically impossible.’” [50-51] 
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S. M. Jelley, comp., The Voice of Labor, Containing Special Contributions by Leading 
Working Men Throughout the United States, with Opinions of Statesmen and Legislators 
upon the Great Issues of the Day; Plain Talk by Men of Intellect on Labor’s Rights, 
Wrongs, Remedies, and Prospects (Philadelphia PA; H.J. Smith & Co., 1888), 401 pp. 

Symmes M. Jelley, a writer of detective fietion, was evidently ehosen by 
the publisher to organize a host of material gathered from “those prominently 
identified with the labor movement, from statesmen, editors, writers and 
workingmen.” [Publisher’s Prefaee]. Jelley aimed “to avoid the propaganda of 
anarehists and communists, and to present only the eeonomies of trustworthy 
authors and those who have the elevation and improvement of the workingman 
sineerely at heart. [Author’s Preface] 

Jelley, after quoting at length the seholarly critieism by William 
Torrey Harris of Henry George’s analysis, remarked: 

“To assess all taxes upon real estate would give the government 
immense revenues during periods of fluctuation and excitement, the use of whieh 
would tend to evil results, and leave it without neeessary revenue during times of 
depression, and when the disbursements would be most benefieial. The present 
laws of taxation are not without genuine merit, and were they executed according 
to their intent, a just [43] and adequate revenue would be seeured. . . . The chief 
obstaele to a fair assessment is perjury. Many a man who passes for honest in a 
eommunity will swear to a return which he knows is false, if a sworn statement is 
necessary to get his valuation down to a notch satisfactory to himself” 42-43] 
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Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., About Advertising and Printing: A Concise, Practical, and 
Original Manual on the Art of Local Advertising (Boston: L. Barta, 1889), 160 pp. 

“AUCTIONEERS should advertise for property to sell in order to be able 
to advertise it for sale. The advertisement of a sale should be explieit, with a free 
use of all eommendable and truthful adjeetives. The word ‘auetion’ attraets 
people, and should be printed in large type, to be immediately preeeded or 
followed by a headline deseription of the property to be sold, sueh as ‘An Elegant 
Residenee,’ ‘A Comfortable Home,’ ‘A Charming Country Seat,’ ‘A Eirst Class 
Earm,’ ‘A Handsome Eour-story House.’ 

The auetioneer should request a full deseription of the property to appear 
onee or twiee in the reading eolumns of the loeal papers before the sale, and have 
a report of the sale appear after it has taken place; auctioneer’s name always being 
mentioned. . . . [13] 

BANKS will find it beneficial to announce exchange, drafts, etc.; and if 
located in the larger places, can attract new business by constantly keeping the 
name before the public, occasionally printing the names of the officials and 
directors. Savings banks should carry an unobtrusive standing card in the local 
papers, and statistical articles, showing the value of systematic saving, can easily 
be placed by influence, gratuitiously, into the local papers, with the name of the 
bank incidentally mentioned, into the local papers, with the name of the bank 
incidentally mentioned, if the small card of the bank be running in the advertising 
columns. . . .” [12-13] 

“INSURANCE companies have the open field of humanity at their 
disposal, and should advertise extensively throughout the available territory. I 
[25] refer wholly to local companies, or agencies, for an entire book could not 
cover the field of general insurance advertising of the national companies. A 
local paper should never be allowed to go to press without the local company’s 
advertisement upon the first page. 

The space occupied should never be less than six inches, and can run to 
any size, the names of the official heads, with the directors, should occasionally 
be included in the advertisement; but the usual standing advertisement of this sort 
is not very effective. Better announce leading facts, like, ‘Not a Claim Disputed 
in 15 Years,’ ‘$100,000 Paid for Eosses Within a Year,’ ‘Not a Eawsuit,’ ‘Prompt 
Payment Always,’ and the like. As soon as losses are settled, see to it that the 
local papers speak about it; and remember that in life insurance, large risks taken 
are interesting items of local news. 

Eocal agents will find it advisable to advertise to more than moderate 
extent in the local papers, and should advertise continuously. The business 
furnishes the opportunity for many local notices, which should be improved. 
Letters from parties stating that all business transactions have been satisfactory, 
and all claims paid with commendable promptness, furnish good material for 
advertising. . . .” [24-25] 

“REAL ESTATE men will find it necessary to run a card in the local 
papers, say of from three to six inches, continuously, with marked increase of 
space for special sales. Advertise for houses and land to sell, and houses to be let; 
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and when property is placed in the agent’s hands for disposal, advertise it 
extensively as is consistent, using for special advertisement not less than six 
inches of space, and often as much as a column. 

In describing the premises, follow the directions given auctioneers; in fact, 
as far as advertising is concerned, real estate agents and auctioneers are closely 
allied. Influence the local papers to print a full description of the property. Make 
it a point to collect local real estate transfers and other similar news for the local 
papers; charge them nothing for it—the editors will gladly rep [ay the kindness in 
local mention, which amounts to very good advertising. . . .” [29] 
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Mutual Reserve Fund Life Assoeiation, Does the Cost of Life Insurance Increase from 
Year to Year, When the Test If Applied to Cities, Communities, States, Nations, or to Life 
Insurance Companies . . . (New York: Mutual Reserve Fund Life Assoeiation, ea. 1889), 

12 pp. 


A eomparison in tabular form of the finaneial results of six eompanies 
(1859-1888) with those of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Assoeiation of New 
York for the years 1881-88. 

“Prior to the past deeade, the business of Life Insuranee had been 
eondueted almost exelusively by eompanies doing business under the plans and 
system known as the ‘Level Premium System’ of insuranee; but by reason of the 
eorrupt praetiees, the numerous failures, frauds, thefts, and deceptions, on the part 
of the ‘Level Premium Life Insurance’ companies, and their officers and 
managers” ... a different system “was demanded by the people. This explains 
why the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association and similar societies were 
organized.” [12] 
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Charles H. Hermann, Recollections of Life & Doings in Chicago: From the Flaymarket 
Riot to the End of World War I, By an Old Timer (Chieago: Normandie House, 1945), 
274 pp. 


Hermann (b. 1871) joined a liquor wholesaler, Chapin & Gore, as a $12 a 
week elerk, beeame its sales manager, and in 1913 finally bought the firm from a 
founder’s estate. Although never eleeted to publie offiee, he was a “City Hall 
insider” due to the infiuenee of the liquor trade before Prohibition. His fra nk 
eomments refieeted one self-made eapitalist’s view of radiealism: 

“In regard to the “Haymarket riot, it was a strange eoineidenee that one of 
the first men with whom I beeame aequainted [in Chieago] was a mild, soft- 
spoken gentlemen named Van Zandt. He was employed by the Kirk Soap 
Company as head of their perfume department, and father of Nina Van Zandt who 
fell in love with August Spies, one of the several anarehists who were eonvieted 
for their guilt in eonneetion with the Haymarket riot. . . . [25] Through my 
employment with Chapin & Gore, I beeame well aequainted with State’s Attorney 
Grinnell, who proseeuted these anarehists. . . . These bewhiskered, long-haired 
radieals, with their ‘gift of gab’ were spreading their dangerous, foreign doetrines 
from soap boxes on the eity’s lake front and in many other seetions. . . . When 
John P. Altgeld was eleeted governor, he saw fit to pardon the three who were 
senteneed to prison. They and their kind erawled into holes and were seared out 
of their raeket for years. However, the governor’s aet was an unpopular one and 
it was generally known that his leanings were to the ‘left’; but the eonvietions of 
those anarehists had the effeet of diseouraging radieals who have no liking for the 
good old Ameriean way of life. [24-25] ... 

The depression of 1893, the worst in the eountry’s history, demoralized 
business everywhere, but due to the 1893 World’s Fair it by-passed Chieago until 
1894. The flood of money, that poured into the eity’s eoffers by our [111] out-of- 
town visitors, served as a big stimulant to business. On the other hand, the 
World’s Fair was the eause of spreading out Chieago and mueh over-building. 

. . . Naturally the reaetion was severe. It eaused many failures and to add to our 
troubles, the eity was subjeeted to the troublesome and eostly Debs-Pullman 
railroad strike. Hopkins, as mayor, eouldn’t or didn’t help mueh, and Altgeld, 
Illinois’ soeialistie governor, greatly impeded the possibility of a sane solution of 
that serious labor disturbanee. Both sides were entitled to eonsideration. If those 
two exeeutives hadn’t played polities, and had the governor put aside his plainly 
biased leanings, the differenees might have been adjusted and the strike settled, 
but that was not the ease. [110-111] . . . 

Chieago was destined to play the most important part in the politieal 
eampaign of 1896. The disastrous depression was still upon the eountry in full 
foree, eausing a tremendous number of failures in all business, whieh resulted in 
mueh unemployment. As is usually the ease in times of depression, there was 
unrest among the people, whieh eaused them to listen attentively to theorists who 
expertly expounded their alleged ‘eure alls.’ The politieal eampaign in 1896 
proved to be a great ‘joy ride’ for ‘eraekpots.’ There was ‘Coin’ Harvey, Henry 
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George, ‘Soekless’ Jerry Simpson, ‘Pitehfork’ [Ben] Tillman, . . . and many 
others, but the prize went to William Jennings Bryan and the ‘Free Silver’ 
advoeates.” [153] 
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McKillop, Walker, & Co., Mercantile Register: Contains Carefully Selected Lists of 
Banks, Attorneys, Real Estate Agents, and Abstractors in the United States and British 
Provinces . . . (New York: The Company, 1891), 210 pp. 

“MeKillop, Walker, & Co.’s Commereial Ageney, 335 Broadway, New 
York. COLLECTIONS EVERYWHERE. Any business sent direetly to the 
Banks, Attorneys, Real Estate Agents, and Abstraeters named in this book, will 
receive the same attention as if forwarded through our office. The Attorneys are 
not expected to furnish reports relative to the financial standing of the merchants, 
and should never be asked to do so. When such reports are desired, send One 
Dollar for each report to those whose names appear in the list of Real Estate 
agents and Abstracters, and your requests will no doubt will receive prompt and 
satisfactory attention.” [inside front cover] 

The purpose of the Register and its for-profit referral services, especially 
those related to debt, was to facilitate for a fee the exchange of credit information, 
title searches, and collection services in major cities of the United States and 
Canada. The end matter contains a handy summary by state of laws affecting the 
collection of debts, a list of hotels favored by business people, and numerous 
advertisements for the services of persons, firms, and businesses mentioned in the 
Register. 
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Order of Chosen Friends, Fraternity, Aid, Protection: Homes . . . All At Actual Cost 
(New York, ea. 1891), 12 pp. 

The Order of Chosen Friends was dissolved in 1901 by eourt order in 
Indianapolis IN to faeilitate the disposal of the organization’s remaining property. 

“The only fraternal order providing HOMES for its members with AID in 
case of sickness, disability, and old age, and PROTECTION for the family in case 
of death, ALE AT ACTUAL COST. A pioneer in the great work of relieving and 
elevating the condition of mankind. Pecuniary benefits optional. A society with a 
republican form of government, securing to its members: SICK BENEEITS, 
DISABILITY BENEEITS, OLD AGE BENEEITS, DEATH BENEEITS, 
HOMES. 

This circular is designed to interest YOU in the Order of Chosen Eriends. 
Please investigate, and if there is no Council in your vicinity, address the 
undersigned, or any of the Supreme officers who maybe most convenient to you. 
H.H. MORSE, Supreme Councilor, 120 Broadway, New York City; T.B. LINN, 
Supreme Recorder, Indianapolis IN.” [cover] 

“HOME. EAMILY. . . . The Order of Chosen Eriends, Its Objects and 
Plans: The Order of Chosen Eriends is a Eraternal, Benevolent, and Protective 
Society. Its business is conducted privately, yet in such a manner that those 
conscientiously opposed to secret societies can endorse and affiliate with it. It 
was established May 28, 1879 in the city of Indianapolis IN. It has now about 
800 Councils and 45,000 members in the United States and Canada. . . . The 
unsurpassed success and continuous growth of the Chosen Eriends in the past, 
confirms the wisdom of its projectors, and the adaptability of the Order to meet 
the wants of thousands who are without any, or need more, protection. ... [3] It 
is, in fact, a sovereignty within itself; self-controlling and independent. Within its 
own prescribed sphere its authority is supreme. Its members acquiesce in the 
teachings of its faith, and are required to yield obedience to its laws. Eriendship is 
the central principle by which it is governed, the power that gives potency to its 
resolves. The perpetuation of the Order depends upon an adhesion to the 
established principles of its ritual and its fundamental laws, and upon recognition 
by Chosen Eriends of the great principles of Eratemity, Aid, and Protection. . . . 

OBJECTS OE THE ORDER: 1. To unite fraternally acceptable white 
persons of good character, steady habits, sound bodily health and reputable 
calling, who believe in a Supreme Being. 2. To improve their condition morally, 
socially and materially, by timely counsel and instructive lessons; encouragement 
in business, and assistance to obtain employment when in need. 3. To establish a 
Relief Eund from which a sum not exceeding three thousand dollars ($3,000) shall 
be paid: a. When a member becomes disabled by the infirmities of old age, 
provided the age of seventy-five years has been reached, b. When by reason of 
disease or accident, a member becomes permanently disabled from following any 
occupation, c. When a member has died. 4. To establish a Sick Benefit Eund 
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from which a sum not to exceed $15 a week shall be paid to members disabled by 
siekness or accident. 5. To make it possible for every member to own a home, or 
save and invest small sums monthly. 

SECURITY OF THE ORDER: The history of kindred fraternal soeieties 
proves that the plighted faith of the members of an organization who are bound in 
honor and self-interest to [4] maintain its integrity, ean be relied upon for 
proteeting and good faith quite as eonfidently as business companies managed by 
men whose interests are in natural eonflict with those of their patrons. The co¬ 
operation of men and women for mutual proteetion, on an equitable and 
economieal basis, is a matter of prudence, justified by our daily experience. 

THE ORDER HAS THREE DIVISIONS: ... 1. Supreme Couneil. 2. 
Grand Councils and Districts. 3. Subordinate Councils. The Supreme Couneil is 
regularly incorporated under the laws of the State of Indiana. From this body 
emanate all laws for the government of the Order, and to it is entrusted the entire 
management of the Relief Fund. Subordinate Councils are local organizations for 
the extension of the Order in their immediate vicinity. They have the power to 
solicit, accept and reject members who are admitted on petition, by ballot. Every 
applicant for membership must be over eighteen years of age, of good moral 
charaeter, steady habits, reputable calling, sound bodily health, and believe in a 
Supreme Being. 

The admission of members is guarded by protective rules similar to those 
of the Masonic, Odd Fellows, and other suceessful fraternal organizations, and for 
beneficiary membership by a thorough medical examination of eaeh candidate. 
Beneficiary membership is optional with the member. The Subordinate Couneil 
is expected to provide for the social, moral and intellectual improvement of their 
members, for the relief of the sick, for the assistance of those out of employment, 
for the encouragement of its members in business, and for the inculeation and 
dissemination of the principles of Fraternity, Aid and Proteetion. [5] 

Meetings are held weekly or semi-monthly, and members must pay dues 
quarterly in advanee. Eaeh Couneil fixes the amount to be paid as dues. One 
dollar per quarter is recommended. 

HOW COUNCILS ARE INSTITUTED. Subordinate Councils are 
organized by the Supreme Couneilor, or his representatives, through Speeial 
Deputies appointed for that purpose, on the application of twenty or more persons 
possessing the necessary qualifieations, and who agreement, by ballot, at the time 
of organization, to assoeiate with each other in fraternal relation. 

MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS. A rigid medical examination is required 
by an authorized Medieal Examiner . . . 

EXPENSE OF ORGANIZATION. The Charter fee is $100, which 
includes the cost of a set of supplies, suffieient usually to last the Council for 
several months, and most of the books will last for years. This is paid from the 
membership fee, which is $5.00. . . . Social members are not required to pay 
Medieal Examiner’s fee or assessments, but must pay a Certificate fee of $1.00 
... [ 6 ] 

RELIEF FUND. There is eonnected with this Order a Relief Fund, from 
which each member, or the properly designated beneficiary, is entitled, under the 
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prescribed regulations, to draw a sum not exceeding the amount named in the 
Relief Fund Certificate. 

These certificates are issued either in the amount of five hundred, one, 
two, or three thousand dollars, as the member applying for the same may elect, 
subject, however, to the approval of the Supreme Medical Examiner, who has full 
authority to refuse an application, or reduce the amount as he shall deem right. 

Beneficiary members are required to pay into the Relief Fund an amount, 
graded according to age [five-year increments, .35 monthly on $500 to $2.10 
monthly on $3,000 for ages 18-25 and $1.00 to $6.00 monthly for ages 51-54]. 
... [7] 

Up to January 1, 1890, this Order has issued over 80,000 Relief Fund 
Certificates to members. It has received and disbursed for its objects $4,500,000. 
It is now paying benefits at the rate of about $3,000 every day in the year. 

SECURITY OF FUNDS: All officers of the Order who have charge of 
any of its funds are required to give sufficient bond for the faithful discharge of 
their duties. . . . An arrangement has been made with the banks where the Relief 
Fund is deposited that it can only be drawn on the regular Relief Fund warrants, 
thus putting it out of the power of the officers to use it for any purpose except to 
pay death and disability benefits. 

SICK BENEFITS. This order has the best system for the payment of sick 
benefits of any similar organization. A Chosen Friend can secure $15.00 a week 
at less cost than the older orders ask to pay $5.00 per week. ... [8] Any Chosen 
Friend may become a member of the ‘Sick Benefit Feague’ by making application 
therefore upon the from prescribed, and paying the Secretary such fee as may be 
prescribed, and paying to the Secretary such fee as may be prescribed by the 
Managing Committee, not less than $2.00. ... 

THE HOME-FOAN-SAVINGS FEATURE. This Order makes it possible 
for every member to own a home. Combining the popular building and loan 
association idea with savings bank methods and [9] business principles, it has 
taken a lead in the right direction and in the direction and true spirit of Fraternity. 
The order provides a way for a Chosen Friend to become his own landlord on a 
first capital of a few dollars, or to invest sums of from $1 to $10 a month, in a 
way that will insure more profits than savings banks or any other form of 
investment can pay. 

The plan is operated by a system of monthly payments, upon share 
certificates or stock. Whenever the monthly payments by the members, together 
with the profits earned by the investment of the moneys, equal full value of the 
stock—$200—the stock is said to be ‘matured.’ The investing member then gets 
$200 for each share of stock he holds, and the borrowing member gets a 
satisfaction of the mortgage which is held against him, leaving him the owner of 
his own home. 

If the stock matures in ten years, or 120 months, the investing member 
would have a credit of only $120 in payments made, and the difference between 
that and the maturity value, with the interest paid on his stock, would represent 
the profits on his investment—very handsome profits it must be conceded. 
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The borrower, meanwhile, beeomes a homeowner by easy stages—by 
regular monthly installments of prineipal and interest that in the aggregate would 
make the loan eost him little more than his monthly rent. 

The Savings bank feature secures the member on his payments four 
percent interest payable in cash semi-annually. This is as much as any bank will 
pay, and the member has in addition his share of the accumulated profits. 

SEVEN REASONS in favor of the Home-Eoan-Savings feature of the 
Order: [10] 1. It enables every Chosen Eriend to own a home, which he can live 
in while he is paying for it, using the money now required for rent to make his 
monthly payments. 2. It is better than a Savings Bank, because it quadruples 
interest on money which the member can borrow and pay back on installments, 
while he draws interest every six months on his payments. 3. It is as safe as 
Government Bonds, pays four times greater interest, and is always subject to the 
member’s control, while the amount paid in DOUBLES easily in ten years. 4. It 
is a SALE INVESTMENT, because the member can at any time draw out what he 
has paid in, with interest, and inability or unwillingness to continue monthly 
payments does not subject a member to loss. 5. It is a PROEITABLE 
INVESTMENT, because it saves to a member what would otherwise be lost—the 
money now paid every month for rent, or foolishly wasted. 6. It is an investment 
the benefits of which can be enjoyed while the member lives, not at the end of five 
or seven years but NOW. ... You do not have ‘to die to win.’ There is no 
chance for disappointment. No questionable promises. No possibility for loss. 7. 
It has decided advantages, because it is managed by Supreme Council officers of 
ability, standing and responsibility, with less expense, greater profits and better 
security than can be had in any other way. Eor particulars, write William B. 
Wilson, Secretary, Lock Box 275, Newark NJ. [11] 

YELLOW LEVER. This Order does not extend into the yellow fever 
districts, as Councils are not allowed to be organized in the States of Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Alabama, Louisiana, and Elorida, and portions of Tennessee and 
Georgia, in which that disease has prevailed. 

SUMMARY. The Order of Chosen Eriends combines the following 
substantial benefits and advantages: 1. Death benefits of from $500 to $3,000. 2. 
Disability benefits of from $250 to $1,500. 3. Old age benefits of from $5.00 to 
$15.00 a week. 5. It admits males and females to membership with equal 
privileges. 6. It secures a home for those who desire to own one. 7. It is the great 
family Order of the country. The family is the greatest institution in the world, 
and an Order that incorporates that institution into itself is destined to become the 
strongest in the world. 

CONCLUSION. This Order offers the surest way to prevent the 
household loaf from being buried with the household head. It helps rid the 
community of pauperism and its expenses, and of the crimes incident to poverty. 
It brings relief to the sorrows of bereavement, and brightens the otherwise 
desolated pathway. It provides, moreover, a property not exposed to the demands 
of creditors, but protected by law for one’s heirs. It brings ready money in a 
moment, and just at the moment when it is most timely and welcome. It affords 
all the conveniences of savings institutions. It creates and maintains a home. 
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To all who want more, or have no life or health protection, the ORDER 
OF THE CHOSEN FRIENDS presents a relief better than can be obtained 
elsewhere.” [2-11] 
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West Roxbury MA Cooperative Bank, Thirteenth Annual Report (Jamaiea Plain MA: 
Benj. H. Jones, Seeretary, 1894), 7 pp. 

“This bank has never lost a dollar of prineipal or interest, and has never 
foreelosed a mortgage for default.” [1] 
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Joseph P. McCullen, Report... as to the Investigations and Prosecutions in the Matter of 
the Mercantile Appraisers, 1891 (Philadelphia PA, 1892), 12 pp. 

Henry George’s advoeaey of land value taxation was eontingent upon fair 
and aeeurate assessments by the appropriate authorities. 

In Philadelphia, MeCullen’s team unearthed evidenee of shoddy work, 
omissions, and illegal aetivities by the appraisers, but elerks in the revenue offiee 
for their own unlawful purposes had falsified entries in the tax rolls to sueh an 
extent that these doeuments were not admissible in eourt, exeept to proseeute the 
elerks, who were subsequently eonvieted. The attorneys defending the appraisers 
were not aware of these disabling irregularities, so they reeommended their elients 
plead guilty to redueed eharges. 

“These offenders, influential and powerful,” aeeording to MeCullen, 
“having for years gone unpunished, were at last foreed to appear at the bar of 
eriminal eourt to enter a plea of guilty to a [minor] eriminal eharge and to undergo 
a sentenee of dismissal in disgraee from the offiee they had dishonored. ... It is 
sineerely hoped that it will effeet an improvement in the moral tone of the 
mereantile eommunity as well as in the future administration of the Mereantile 
appraisers’ Offiee.” [12] 
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George Reed, The Alpha of Money: A Reply to Mr. Carnegie’s ‘A.B.C. of Money” 
(Caldwell Idaho: Steunenberg, 1893), 41 pp. 

“Caldwell, Canyon County, Idaho, May I, 1893.” 

“We ean sell wheat and eotton in a gold market and pay our debts of gold 
in gold, and we ean, if we wish, buy manufaetures in the silver market. But as a 
matter of faet we would manufaeture the raw material of a silver world. Our 
faetories would be thrown wide open and all but the robber sort eould run if they 
please day and night and there would be employment for every man, woman, and 
ehild throughout these United States. Every driving wheel would strain at full 
duty, every belt would eourse at full speed. 

Our foreign yellow friends who are so good in their own country would 
stay there and send their wares instead of bringing themselves to gorge an over 
glutted labor market. We could ‘swap’ jack knives for silk handkerchiefs or raw 
silks without having to rub noses with them as we do now. The commerce that 
would spring up would be such as the world cannot now even imagine. It would 
be a tremendous incentive to production to them and to us.” [30] 
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Edward O. Wolcott, Causes of the Panic, and the Effect of the Unconditional Repeal of 
the Sherman Act . . . [Two] Speeches Delivered August 15 and 31, 1893 and 
(Washington DC, 1893), 24 pp. 


Causes of the Panic: . . But ... to bring relief by the repeal of a law 

there must have been some injury by the law. What injury has been [4] inflieted 
by the Sherman Aet, and what is to be the measure of relief afforded by its repeal? 
I have yet to hear a single intelligent man state on his eonseienoe that he believes 
the Sherman Aet has wrought the injury under which this country now suffers. I 
have yet to hear a single man of experienee in finaneial matters or in publie affairs 
say that the unfortunate finaneial erisis through whieh we are now passing has 
aught to do with the Sherman Act. Everybody will admit, momometallists [^/c] 
and bimetallists, that the Sherman Act is vicious in principle and illogieal so far as 
it affeets the silver eoin of this eountry. 

It is vieious in that it makes of silver a eommodity and dethrones it from 
the pedestal where it belongs. It is illogical and vicious in that it leaves the silver 
bullion in the Treasury uncoined [^/c] and leaves this vast mass of silver coin a 
menace to Europe, whieh foreign nations that might ineline to join with us in the 
double standard fear may be dumped upon her markets at any time. These are its 
disadvantages. 

It has likewise some advantages. It is a quasi reeognition of silver. The 
one strand whieh yet holds this eountry baek from monomettalism has been of 
infinite value, in the hope for the final and full reeognition of silver that it has 
inspired in the human breast. The faet that it has afforded the enlargement of the 
eurreney from month to month, keeping paee with the needs of the eountry, has 
been of inestimable advantage over the past three years; and after the Baring 
[Bank] failure, if it had not been for the Sherman Aet, nobody knows how serious 
the panic might have been, how great the suffering we might have undergone. . . . 

In these last few months the Sherman Aet has saved us from infinitely 
greater disaster than we would otherwise have eneountered . . . [and] has given us 
a eurreney backed by the eredit of the Government and by silver at its bullion 
value. That is a pretty good eurreney.” [3-4] 

'^Effect of the Unconditional Repeal of the Sherman Act ... It is said that 
a finaneial panie is invariably aeeompanied or followed by a widespread religious 
revival. Up to this time we are unfortunately without that benefieent oeeurrenee. 
The ready and eomplete ehange of heart, however, on the finaneial question, 
which we have witnessed in this Chamber, gives evidenee that this is a time when 
men are espeeially open to eonvietion. . . . 

The friendship for silver expressed by every member of eaeh House of 
Congress who has spoken on this question is [10] remarkable and unanimous. No 
Senator in favor of the uneonditional repeal of the Sherman Aet has failed to 
announee in solemn words his belief in bimetallism. The statement may be 
soothing to his eonseienoe, but it serves no other purpose so far as favorable 
legislation is oonoemed. The Senators who state that they are bimetallists, but 
that international agreement is neoessary before we oan adopt the double standard, 
misstate the proposition. ... [9-10] 
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Duluth-Superior Realty Co., Lowell MA (1894) 

These three items were evidently onee in the possession of a stoekholder and in a 
small way show how individuals bought stoek for ineome in the 1890s: 

Sales Broehure for Offering of Stoek 

The broker, Allen & Whiting, was an investment bank that sold both 
preferred stoek (guaranteed 7% dividend) and eommon stoek (variable 
dividend) at $100 per share in what is today ealled an “initial publie 
offering.” The brokers solieited money from people of "limited means" as 
well as "experieneed finaneiers." Their attempt to expand their market 
into the middle classes probably related to the reference to "panics and 
business depressions." The bad times had started the year before in 1893 
and would last until 1898. 

Newspaper Clipping (2/17/1894) 

This article offered a favorable assessment of business prospects in Duluth 
MN. It was probably clipped for the purpose of reassuring a stockholder 
that the investments of Duluth-Superior Realty Co. were sound and in a 
growing area of the West. 

Receipt for Dividend Check, (3/15/1894) 
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Joseph W. Babcock, Three Evenings with Silver and Money: A Talk of Four Neighbors 
about Money and Silver, from Remarks in the U.S. House of Representatives, June 8, 
1896, 40 pp. 

Babcock was a Republican Congressman (1893-1907) from Wisconsin. 

“We the experience of past schemes to depreciate the currency to guide us. 
While temporarily the speculative spirit is stimulated, yet the final result has been 
to demoralize, disturb, and finally wreck all business enterprises and plunge the 
country into despair whenever the currency has been depreciated in peace. A 
forced depreciation of the currency in war is tided over as long as the war lasts 
because of war expenditures, but after that the penalty must be paid. Depreciation 
and demoralization of the currency has the same effect on national life that 
excessive drinking does upon the individual life: first the delusions of the initial 
stages of intoxication, then the debauch, the delirium and the terrible penalties of 
the violation of eternal laws.” [40] 
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Frederick A. Burnham, Address in Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association of New York, 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting, January 22, 1896 (New York, 1896), 35 pp. 

“The motto of the Management is and will continue to be good work at 
honest cost; true economy and not its shadow.” [cover] 

“With compliments, F.A. Burnham.” [photo caption] 

“Unproved and Unreported Death Claims. Under the [assessment] form 
of business in which we are engaged, the losses for which proofs are in hand 
measure the limit of liability for which the then membership can at any moment 
be charged. The payments of members are made to meet losses accrued and 
approved, not as advances for losses yet to occur. The periods of call are fixed, 
and to charge against the present membership losses merely reported, and which 
will not, even if they actually exist, be in condition for some time to come where a 
membership can be legally required to make provision for them, is to charge that 
membership with a liability for the liquidation of which there exists no present 
legal ability to provide. In other words, it is to treat that as a liability against 
present accumulations which, if it proves to be a final legitimate claim, is to be 
provided for by a call yet to be made upon a membership which will show many 
variations from the present components of the company. 

There is assuredly a difference in the relation to a company of a reported 
claim which, if genuine, is to be [14] provided for by collections yet to be made, 
and a claim which, if genuine, is to be paid from moneys already in the hands of 
the company. This difference the law of New York recognizes, and it constitutes 
the reason of the variation between the requirements in this regard of reported 
claims made on a legal reserve and on an assessment company. What the law has 
demanded of an assessment company, what there is reason that the law should 
demand, the Mutual Reserve has always complied with, reporting every dollar of 
claims that exists at the time for which the report is made, either as a matter of 
law, or as a matter of reason founded in the principles of the business which the 
law expressly recognizes. ...” [13-14] 
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William Miller, The Art of Canvassing: How to Sell Insurance (1894; New York: 

Speetator Co., 1897), 156 pp. 

A poeket manual for less experieneed agents that provides a synopsis of 
the basic facts, things to say and to avoid, and discussions of such topics as 
“compensation,” “honest competition,” and its opposite. An agent’s name and 
address are written on the obverse of the front cover. 

An example: “Compensation. Some agents are given to perpetual 
uneasiness as to terms and better chances, etc. But it should not be forgotten that 
what is for the agent’s interest is for the company’s interest; and that, therefore, it 
is to be presumed that a company will deal liberally with its agents. Whatever is 
reasonable is pretty sure to be granted. 

The really successful men [and, in later years, women] have worked their 
way up slowly but surely, one step at a time. They have not been paid a high 
commission, but have made money by the volume of business transacted. 

You will not make as much money with a high rate of commission in a 
company that affords you little facility, as you will on a lower commission in a 
company where you have greater facilities and can secure a large volume of 
business. 

An agent may settle this in his mind, that [94] whatever he is worth he will 
ultimately obtain. If he proves himself worthy of a better chance, he will be sure 
to get it. The thing for him to do is to show that he can do Life business. That is 
the only thing he need concern himself about at the outset. He only asks a 
foothold, a chance to demonstrate that he has a capacity for this work. If it is in 
him it will be sure to come out; and he will soon find his level and get as good a 
position somewhere as he deserves. 

Many a successful agent becomes early unsuccessful by fancying that he 
can largely increase his business and income by the employment of sub-agents. 
In other words, by getting others to do his work. It usually requires some bitter 
experience to remove this fallacy from his mind. To be a successful manager 
requires executive abilities of a high order and the power to handle and inspire 
others, which very few possess. The employment of sub-agents results in loss far 
more frequently than in profit. The small margin of [95] profit on their business 
is usually more than absorbed in over-advances and occasional defalcations. 
Furthermore, the time employed in instructing sub-agents and in aiding them 
would bring far better results to the competent solicitor if devoted to personal 
canvassing. 

Before one can become a successful manager of a life agency, he must 
have had actual work in getting applications. Nothing can compensate for the 
lack of this experience. The beginner in the business must therefore begin here at 
the bottom. He must take right hold of canvassing at the beginning, when he will 
learn more in a week than he would in a month of theorizing. . . .” [pp. 93-95] 
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Anna Fuller, One of the Pilgrims: A Bank Story (New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898), 
331 pp. 


The “Pilgrims” were the elerks of a fietional “Pilgrim Savings Bank” 
loeated somewhere in Massaehusetts. [8] 

Frank Truxton was a “junior elerk” who had a promising future at the 
bank until the Friday he unknowingly dropped a $10,000 negotiable gold 
certificate as he placed his cash drawer in the safe, locked the vault as well as the 
front door, and went on vacation in the wilderness of Maine. The young lad who 
swept the floors after hours found the note, but told no one of his discovery. 

A major shortage was announced on Monday, but Frank did not hear the 
news until a week later. He returned immediately and was saved from disgrace 
only when the janitor’s helper “rediscovered” the note and confessed. Both he 
and Frank were given a second chance and continued their careers. 

The characterizations of the bank’s officers, employees, and customers as 
well as the descriptions of financial transactions at the end of the nineteenth 
century are revealing: 

The story began “ . . . one quiet morning in February. It was known at the 
Pilgrim as the season of heavenly rest, when, if ever, amenities are in order. 
Money was not to go on interest, neither was interest to fall due, for two months 
to come, and an air of elegant leisure pervaded the establishment, rather 
accentuated than otherwise by the occasional straggler driven by monetary surplus 
or deficit to make unseasonable application at the counter.” [3] Since interest was 
credited only on sums on deposit for a full quarter, most customers timed their 
business; deposits on or before and withdrawals on or after, the so-called “quarter 
day.” 

“Truxton was the youngest. . . just now turned twenty-seven, and when a 
few months since, it leaked out that he was dabbling in Colorado mining stocks, 
interest and concern little short of grandfatherly manifested itself among the men. 

. . . Yes, he rather guessed there was gold in Colorado; it could hardly be all a 
fake. No, there was no particular mine that he had special confidence in. It was 
pretty much a gamble, anyway.” [9] Later, some would link Frank’s speculation 
in penny stocks and his apparent embezzlement. 

“If any other child of Mr. Caleb Ware’s had gone in for [personal] 
philanthropy, he would have depreciated the step—and depreciation on Mr. 
Ware’s part was a pretty serious matter to the family—but to Ruth he offered no 
opposition. This was partly because she made so little stir about the good works 
that it was quite possible for her people to forget what her elder brother 
designated as her ‘extensive acquaintance among our foreign constituency,’ and 
partly because of her father’s well-founded conviction that she was too level¬ 
headed to run things into the ground. Ruth Ware . . . had made herself morally 
the prop and mainstay of more than one tottering edifice of family life. She had 
even, in a number of instances, succeeded in establishing a solid understanding of 
thrift and self-respect, more enduring than any outside support.” [15] 
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Ruth voluntarily visited each worker’s home on payday and collected a 
few coins for deposit in the family’s account at the Pilgrim Savings Bank. Thus it 
was Ruth, instead of Frank, who first observed the environment in which the 
Pilgrims’ customers lived. Frank visited a tenement only after he began 
collecting rents for a landlord. Their mutual concern for the condition of the 
working poor led to a social relationship outside the bank. Ruth came to know 
Frank so well that she never doubted his innocence in regard to the missing gold 
certificate. Besides, she did know that Frank had promptly reported on another 
occasion the “roll of bills” he had found on the floor of the bank. 

A widow talked to Frank’s aunt, found that he collected all rents on time, 
and asked him to do the same at the several properties she had inherited from her 
father. She “had never been able to assimilate her fortune, so to speak; it had 
always [78] remained something impersonal and extraneous. The sense of 
responsibility was something that she had never been capable of handling. [Her 
late husband], keenly aware of his wife’s gentile inadequacy, had been 
considerate enough to leave his estate in trust. It was to her father that she owned 
the troublesome possessions that weighed so heavily upon her spirits.” [77-78] 

‘“Yes, that is one of the great difficulties,’ she remarked. ‘So many of 
them do not speak English.’” Frank responded brightly, “‘That will give me a 
chance to practice the lingo. I picked up a lot of it while we were abroad and I 
rather guess I can hit it off with those Dagoes and Dutchies. They talk such a 
jargon that they’ll take me for one of themselves.’” [81] Frank now pursued three 
vocations: bank clerk, stock speculator, and residential property manager. 

“Truxton was not without natural qualifications for the work he had 
undertaken. His instinctive quickness of sympathy which, if of the unintelligent 
variety, might have made him an easy dupe, was tempered by a certain 
shrewdness of perception, and he was furthermore possessed of a fund of 
common sense which enabled him to keep a pretty firm hold on the proper 
relation of things. ... Yet Truxton did not scorn to humor a tenant who met his 
views as to probity and cleanliness.” [94] 

So much good news arrived from his broker in Colorado that Frank was 
able to sell all the mining stocks at a profit large enough to make the down 
payment on the purchase his own rental property and assume an existing 
mortgage. [154-55] Even though he didn’t “suppose [his] father would approve” 
of his going into debt, Frank soon leased a whole block of rental properties. [167- 
68] The young bank clerk, now a speculator in real estate, hoped he was well on 
his way to financial independence just as his relationship with Ruth Ware was 
becoming more serious. [325-31] 
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Charles H. Vail, Principles of Scientific Socialism (Chicago; Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
1899), 237 pp. 


Rev. Charles Henry Vail (Universalist), the Social Democratic Party’s 
candidate in 1901 for governor of New Jersey, also wrote such pamphlets as The 
Socialist Movement (1902) and Militant and Triumphant Socialism (1913). In his 
Principles, Vail explained how socialists proposed to address many of the social 
and economic concerns of Americans, including “Prevention of Waste,” 
“Elevation of Woman,” “Abolition of Taxation, Business Dishonesty, and 
Prostitution, Crime, Intemperance, Insanity, etc.” 

“The Socialism of today is distinguished from the Utopian theories of the 
past by the fact that it is scientific. All great movements inevitably pass through a 
Utopian phase and Socialism is no exception to the general rule. ... [5] 

The Utopians did well, but it was left for Karl Marx to clearly point out 
the source of surplus value and the evolutionary tendency in economics. Marx 
did for economics what Darwin did for biology. The discoveries of Marx placed 
Socialism upon solid ground and reduced it to a science. ... To explain the 
principles of this world-wide movement, and thus aid in a better understanding of 
the subject, is the purpose for which this book has been written.” [5-6] . . . 

[176] Chapter XI. . . . Industrial depressions and commercial crises are 
natural outgrowths of our present system of competitive industry. While the evils 
of this system are often much aggravated by mistaken methods in banking, and 
sometimes the crises are rendered unmanageable by the inflation of the currency 
and consequent over-speculation, still no tinkering of our financial and banking 
system will touch the root of this evil. The real cause of these ever-recurring 
depressions is something more than a mere excrescence. 

We need here to note that the development of industry favors the growth 
of banks and credit establishments, and these, in turn, stimulate the over¬ 
production of commodities. In fact, these institutions are only a convenient 
method of conducting one portion of the machinery of capitalism. Nearly all 
business today is carried on with borrowed capital. 

If we keep in mind the fact that the system of credit and banking is but a 
part of the system of capitalism (the functions which formerly were performed by 
the employer are now delegated to certain individuals) we shall not be deceived 
by the demagogue’s cry of money panics. Although finances are always more or 
less disturbed by such conditions, and frequently a financial crisis appears as the 
first evidence that the body economic is out of order, nevertheless, the real causes 
of the financial disturbance he much deeper. [177] ... 

The first [cause] that I will mention is the anarchy of private enterprise. 
Industrial depressions and crises inhere in production for sale, [especially in 
excess of need]. ... As the markets extended, [due to improved methods of 
production in factories], they became more and more [178] difficult to control. 
Production ceased to [exist] for self-consumption and the producer, losing control 
over the local market, was obliged to seek a sale for his products elsewhere in 
competition with other producers. The development of commerce, which went 
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hand in hand with the development of transportation, enabled the massing of 
eommodities at any point where demand was manifested, and this, together with 
the appearanee of the middlemen neeessitated by trade, made it extremely 
difficult to estimate the demand for and the supply of commodities. Industry thus 
entered the realm of speculation. . . .[180] Every producer is thus actuated to try 
to get the better of his competitor. The catastrophe is thus again invited and 
comes in response to the call, only with increased violence and more damaging 
effects. Thus, under the present system, the crisis is inevitable, and is of periodic 
recurrence. Industry runs what is called the vicious circle from every seven to ten 
years. Beginning with the crisis of 1815, nine such catastrophes have affected the 
United States during the nineteenth century.” [176-80] 
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American Politics (Chicago IL; W.L. Reynolds, 1899), 15 pp. 

EJ. French, “Labor vs. Capital: A Short and Comprehensive Treatise Suitable to 
be Read and Discussed by Clubs and Philanthropic Organizations” [cover] 

“Our present system of commercial exchange, with some changes, dates 
back to possession of natural stores and resources by discovery and conquest. . . . 
Nationally, as well as in personal effort, brutal injustice [4] still prevails in the 
fields of industry. He who is educated in commercial shrewdness to take other 
people’s property, getting a living and wealth without producing any wealth, is 
considered the best man. 

Under our present civilization this is called ‘business.,’ but in fact it is 
robbery. . . . These non-producing speculators demand incomparably more than 
is allowed the producers of wealth, our honest, faithful laboring people, thus it is 
held to be of more value to society, and more respectable, to be a bartering, self- 
serving commercialist, living sumptuously off others’ toil, than to work honestly 
for a living. . . . 

No truly honest man would choose to buy goods at a loss to the seller, say 
half their value, were it not for the custom called “business.” . . . Neither would a 
man take interest on money, if he were not willing to take advantage of another’s 
lack of opportunity. He justifies himself, however, with the excuse that it is 
custom, and not directly his choice. ... [4] 
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Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, eomp.. Investment Guide (New York, 1899), 109 pp. 

“This manual, issued in a convenient form for carrying in the pocket, will 
be found of incalculable aid in all matters relating to investments” [title page], 
because it contains statistical information on railroads and industrial companies. 
The end matter includes an ad for the “Fourth edition of 28 Years on Wall Street 
by Henry Clews (New York: Irving Publishing Co.), 700 pages,” in which Clews 
included a description of the banking crisis of 1868 caused by a “lock-up” of 
funds by Jay Gould, Jim Fisk, and Daniel Drew. 

Charles Waddell Chestnut, in Literary Reminiscences wrote 
[quoted in Helen M. Chestnut, Charles Waddell Chestnut: Pioneer of the 
Color Line (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1952), 34]: 

“I worked once for six months in a Wall Street news agency 
[Dow, Jones & Co.], in the shadow of the New York stock exchange [in 
late 1883] when Jay Gould and William H. Vanderbilt were the money 
kings that dominated the financial world. ... I do not know that it could 
be called a literary reminiscence, but as one of my duties I supplied a daily 
column of Wall Street gossip to the Mail and Express, then the property of 
Cyrus W. Field, which required me to interview various prominent 
brokers. . . . One of my principal victims was Henry W. Clews, even then 
a prominent banker and broker, who has maintained a prominent place in 
the public eye on a shore which has been strewn with innumerable wrecks. 
I often wonder, when I read newspaper comments on stock market 
conditions and prospects, whether any of them were written by green 
young men from the country [in Chestnut’s case, rural North Carolina], 
with as little knowledge of finance as I had; and I am always suspicious of 
the man who foretells the course of the market.” 
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William C. Sprague, Bankruptcy and Credits: An Address Delivered Before the Saratoga 
Springs Convention of the National Association of Referees in Bankruptcy, August 31, 
1900 (New York: The Assoeiation, 1900), 28 pp. 

A defense of the first federal bankruptey law (enacted in 1898), which was 
an outgrowth of the depression of 1893-98. Samuel Reznek in Business 
Depressions and Financial Panics: Essays in American Business and Economic 
History (Westport CT: Greenwood Publishing Corporation, second printing, 
1971), 196, discussed the effects of the new law. 

Sprague wrote: “My Conclusions—I am now prepared to say that from an 
extended observation of the entire field, from a study of the Law, from an intimate 
acquaintance with dispensers of credit, from a knowledge of the action of the 
great mercantile and legal bodies who have experience with the Law, and from 
correspondence with leading credit men in all sections of the country, I am firmly 
of the opinion that credit is being more freely given under the Bankruptcy Law 
than formerly. ...” [25] 
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Massachusetts State Department of Inspeetion of Factories, Workshops, and Public 
Buildings, “Age and Sehooling Certifieate, Laws of 1894,” signed Mareh 24, 1900. One 
sheet, with wage earner’s name on the obverse, folded for filing. 

An example of the primary doeumentation required for the lawful 
employment of a boy or girl under age sixteen in eertain oeeupations. The 
boilerplate is divided into three seetions; Notiee to an employer that his 
establishment is subjeet to “Seetion 10 of Chapter 103 of the Publie Statutes”; the 
“Age and Sehooling Certifieate, Laws of 1894” (serves both as an example of the 
form and, in this ease, the eompleted form itself); and notice to the employer that 
upon termination of the ehild’s employment, the signed form is to be returned to 
the ehild (failure to eomply: $10 fine). 

The “Age and Schooling Certificate” portion of this particular form was 
completed on Mareh 24, 1900, and expired Mareh 17, 1902, in behalf of Henry 
Laeost by his father, Fra nk Laeost, who himself was unable to read or write as 
indieated by “his X mark.” Young Henry, aeeording to his father, was “bom at 
Southbridge in the County of Woreester, State of Massachusetts on the 17* of 
Mareh, 1886.” 

The father signed the paperwork exaetly one week after the date his son 
became eligible to work in restricted oeeupations in Massachusetts. 
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Thrift, Widows, and Philanthropy 


A. Delver [Alfred Alsop], Driven from Home and Other Life Stories (London: John 
Heywood, 1882), 124 pp. 

Alfred Alsop founded in 1869 the Manchester and Salford Street 
Children’s Mission, Manchester, England for the purpose of helping children and 
their families escape the slums. The end matter contains an advertisement for 
“our magazine. Delving and Diving, published monthly, circulation fifty 
thousand. The Largest Penny Monthly Published, contains Woodcuts—Serial 
Stories—Accounts of Loving Labor amongst the Poor and Outcast.” There are 
also two pages of “Quotations of the Press” that praise Alsop’s From Dark to 
Light and his spiritual work at the Children’s Mission. 

The message of “Driven from Home,” as well as two poems and a story 
written by others, is that children who are removed from the “great sluices of 
immorality and fever dens of a big city” and placed in the Mission, a clean, 
Christian home, will become upstanding citizens. Years later, some of those 
rescued may help youngsters whose parents “drink and cruelly ill-use the 
children.” [7-11,53] 
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Samuel Smiles, Charles A. Gaskell, ed., Happy Homes and the Hearts That Make Them, 
or, Thrifty People and Why They Thrive (Chieago: U.S. Publishing House, 1883), 644 
pp., plus 12 pp. of advertising and testimonials. 


“Chapter XV. MONEY—ITS USE AND ABUSE. How a man uses 
money—makes it, saves it, and spends it—is perhaps one of the best tests of 
praetieal wisdom. Although money ought by no means to be regarded as the ehief 
end of a man’s life, neither is a trifling matter, to be held in philosophie eontempt, 
representing, as it does, to so large an extent, the means of physieal eomfort and 
soeial well-being. Indeed, some of the flnest qualities of human nature are 
intimately eonneeted to the right use of money—sueh as generosity, honesty, 
justiee, and self-saeriflee, as well a the praetieal virtues of eeonomy and 
providenee. On the other hand, there are their eounterparts of avariee, fraud, 
injustiee, and selfishness, as displayed by the inordinate lovers of gain; and the 
viees of thriftlessness, extravaganee, and improvidenee, [375] on the part of those 
who misuse and abuse the means intrusted to them. . . . 

Comfort in worldly oireumstanees is a eondition which every man is 
justifled in striving to attain by all worthy means. It secures that physical 
satisfaction which is necessary for the culture of the better part of his nature, and 
enables him to provide for those of his own household, without which, says the 
apostle, a man is ‘worse than an infldel.’” [375] 

“The lesson of self-denial—the sacriflcing of a present gratiflcation for a 
future good—is one of the last that is learned. Those classes which work the 
hardest might naturally be expected to value the most the money they earn. Yet 
the readiness with which so many are accustomed to eat up and drink up their 
earnings as they go, renders them to a great extent helpless and dependent upon 
the frugal. There are large numbers of persons among us who, though enjoying 
sufficient means of comfort and independence, are often found to be barely a 
day’s march ahead of actual want when a time of pressure occurs; and hence a 
great cause of social helplessness and suffering. . . . 

Any class of men that lives from hand to mouth will ever be an inferior 
class. They will necessarily remain impotent and helpless, hanging on the skirts 
of [377] society, the sport of times and seasons. Having no respect for 
themselves, they will fail in securing the respect for others. In commercial crisis, 
such men must inevitably go to the wall. Wanting that husbanded power with a 
store of savings, no matter how small, invariably gives them, they will be at every 
man’s mercy, and, if possessed of right feelings, they can not but regard with fear 
and trembling the future possible fate of their wives and children.” [ 376-377] 

“There is no reason why the condition of the average workman should not 
be a useful, honorable, respectable, and happy one. The whole body of the 
working classes might be as frugal, virtuous, well-informed, and well-conditioned 
as many of the same class have already made themselves. Wht some men are, all 
without difficulty, might be. Employ the same means, and the same results will 
follow. The healthy spirit of self-help created amongst workling people would 
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more than any other measure serve to raise them as a class, and this, not by 
pulling down others, but by leveling the up to a higher and still advancing 
standard of religion, intelligence, and virtue.” [378] 

“Though money represents a crowd of objects without any real worth or 
utility, it also representes many things of great value; not only food, clothing, and 
houshold satisfaction, but personal self-respect and independence. Thus a store of 
savings is to the working man as a barricade against want; it secures him a 
footing, and enables him to wait, it may be in cheerfulness and hope, until better 
days come round. The very endeavor to gain a firmer position in the world has a 
certain dignity in it, and tends to make a man stronger and better. At all events, it 
gives him greater freedom of action, and enables him to husband his strength for 
future effort. 

But the man who is always hovering on the verge of want is in a state not 
far removed from that of slavery. He is in no sense his own master, but is in 
constant peril of falling under the bondage with others, and accepting the terms 
which they dictate to him. He cannot help being in a measure servile, for he dares 
not look the world boldly in the face; and in adverse times he must look either to 
alms or the poor’s rates. If work fails him altogether, he has not the means of 
moving to another field of employment.” [379] 

“It is the bounden duty of every man to look his affairs in the face, and to 
keep an account of his incomings and outgoings in money matters. The exercise 
of a little simple arithmetic in this way will be found of great value. Prudence 
requires that we shall pitch our scale of living a degree below our means. But this 
can be done by carrying out faithfully a plan of living by which both ends may be 
made to meet.” [382] 

“Simple industry and thrift will go far towards making any person of 
ordinary working faculty comparatively independent in his means. Even a 
working man may be so, provided he will carefully husband his resources, and 
watch the little outlets of useless expenditure.” [p391] 

“Nothing is more common than energy in money-making, quite 
independent of any higher object than its accumulation. A man who devotes 
himself to this pursuit, body and soul, can scarcely fail to become rich. Very little 
brains will do; spend less than you earn, add guinea to guinea; scrape and save; 
and the pile of gold will gradually rise.” [394] 

“Chapter XVI. HABITS OF THRIFT. . . . Private and public wealth 
have the same origin. Wealth is obtained by labor; it is preserved by savings and 
accumulation; and it is increased by diligence and perseverance. It is the savings 
of individuals which compose the wealth and well being of every nation. On the 
other hand, it is the wastefulness of individuals which occasions the 
impoverishment of states. So that every thrifty person may be regarded as a 
public benefactor, and every thriftless person as a public enemy.” [398] 
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“The history of industry is uniform in the eharaeter of its illustrations. 
Industry enables the poorest man to aehieve honor, if not distinetion. The greatest 
names [400] in the history of art, literature, and seienee, are those of laboring 
men. By the working man we do not mean merely the man that labors with his 
museles and sinews. A horse ean do this. But he is preeminently the working 
man who works with his brain also, and whose whole physieal system is under the 
influenee of his higher faeulties. . . . 

Having said so mueh of the importanee and the neeessity of industry, let 
us see what uses are made of the advantages derivable from it. It is elear that man 
would have eontinued a savage but for the aeeumulation of savings made by our 
forefathers—the savings of skill, of art, of invention, and of intelleetual eulture. It 
is the savings of the world that have made the eilivilization of the world. Savings 
are the result of labor; and it is only when laborers begin to save that the results of 
eiviliation aeeumulate. 

We have said that thrift began with eiviliation; we might almost have said 
thrift produeed eivilization. Thrift produees eapital, and eapital is the eonserved 
result of labor. The eapitalist is merely a man who does not spend all that is 
earned by work. But a large proportion of men do not provide for the future. 
They do not remember the past. They think only of the present. They preserve 
nothing. They spend all they earn. [401] They do not provide for themselves; 
nor for their families. They may make high wages, but eat and drink the whole of 
what they earn. Sueh people are eonstantly poor, hanging on the verge of 
destitution. 

The men who eeonomize by means of labor beeome the owners of eapital 
whieh sets other labor in motion. Capital aeeumulates in their hands, and they 
employ other laborers to work for them. Thus trade and eommeree begin. The 
thrifty build houses, warehouses, and mills. They fit manufaetures with tools and 
maehines. They build ships, and send them to various parts of the world. They 
put their eapital together, and build railroads, harbors, and doeks. They open up 
mines of eoal, iron, and eopper; and ereet pumping engines to keep them elear of 
water. They employ laborers to work the mines, and thus give rise to an immense 
amount is not what a man gets that eonstitutes his wealth, but his manner of 
spending and eeonomizing. And when a man obtains by his labor more than 
enough for his personal and family wants, and ean lay a little store of savings 
besides, he unquestionably possesses the elements of soeial well-being. 

The savings may amount to little, but they may be of employment. All of 
this is the result of thrift. It is the result of eeonomizing money, and employing it 
for benefieial purposes. 

The thriftless man has no share in the progress of the world. He spends all 
that he gets, and ean give no help to anybody. No matter how mueh money he 
makes, his position is not in any respeet raised. He husbands none of his 
resourees. He is always ealling for help. He is, in faet, the born slave of the 
thrifty. Competenee and eomfort lie within the reaeh of most people, were they 
to take the adequate means to seeure and enjoy them. Men who are paid good 
wages might also beeome eapitalists, and take their fair share in the improvement 
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and well-being of the world. But it is only by the exereise of labor, energy, 
honesty, and thrift, [402] that they ean advanee their own position or that of their 
elass. 

Soeiety at present suffers far more from waste of money than from want of 
money. It is easier to make money than to know how to spend it. It suffieient to 
make him independent. There is no reason why the highly paid workman of 
today may not save a store of eapital. It is merely a matter of self-denial and 
private eeonomy. Indeed, the principal industrial leaders of today consist, for the 
most part, of men who have sprung directly from the ranks. 

Thrift of time is equal to thrift of money. ... If one wishes to earn 
money, it may be done by the proper use of time. But time may also be spent in 
doing many good and noble actions. It may be spent in learning to study, in art, in 
science, in literature. Time can be economized by system. System is an 
arrangement to secure certain ends, so that no time may be lost in accomplishing 
them. Every businessman must be systematice and orderly; so must every 
housewife. There must be a place for everything, everything in its place. There 
must also be a time for everything, and everything must be done in time. 

Thrift does not require superior courage, superior intellect, nor any 
superhuman [403] virtue. It merely requires common sense, and the power of 
resisting selfish enjoyments. In fact, thrift is merely common sense in every day 
working action. It needs no fervent resolution, but only a little parient self-denial. 
BEGIN is its device! The more the habit of thrift is practiced, the easier it 
becomes, and the sooner it compensates the self-denier for the sacrifices which it 
has imposed. 

The question may be asked: Is it possible for a man working for small 
wages to save anything, and lay it by in a savings bank, when he requires every 
penny for the maintenance of his family? But the fact remains, that it is done by 
many industrious and sober men; that they do deny themselves, and put their 
spare earnings into savings banks, and the other receptacles provided for the poor 
men’s savings. And if some can do this, all may do it under similar 
circumstances, without depriving themselves of any genuine pleasure or any real 
enjoyment. 

How intensely selfish is it for any one in the receipt of good pay to spend 
everything upon himself; or, if he has a family, to spend his whole earnings from 
week to week, and lay nothing by. When we hear that a man who has been in the 
receipt of a good salry, has died and left noithing behind him—that he has left his 
wife and family destitute—left them to chance—to live or perish anywhere—^we 
can not but regard it as the most selfish thriftlessness. And yet comparatively 
little is thought of such cases. Perhaps the hat goes round. Subscriptions may 
produce something—perhaps nothing; and the ruined remnants of the unhappy 
family sink into poverty and destitution. [404] 

Money represents a multitude of objects without value, or without real 
utility; but it also represents something much more precious, and that is 
independence. In this light it is of great moral importance. No class ever 
accomplished anything that lived from hand to mouth. People who spend all that 
they earn are ever hanging on the brink of destitutionust necessarily be weak and 
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impotent—the slaves of time and eireumstanee. They keep themselves poor. . . . 
It is impossible that they ean be free and independent. To be thriftless is enough 
to deprive one of all manly spirit and virtue.” [399-404] 

“It is diffieult to account for the waste and extravagance of working 
people. It must be the hereditary remnant of original savage. It must be a 
survival. The savage feasts and drinks until everything is gone; and then hunts or 
goes to war. Or it may be the survival of slavery in the State. Slavery was one of 
the first of human institutions. The strong man made the weak man work for him. 

. . . Matters have now become entirely different. The workman, no matter what 
his trade, is comparatively free. The worst slavery from which he suffers is his 
passion for drink. . . . Would he be really free? Then he must exercise the 
powers of a free, responsible man. He must exercise self-control and self- 
restraint, and sacrifice present personal gratifications for prop;sective enjoyments 
of a much higher kind. It is only by self-respect and self-control that the position 
of the workman can be really elevated.” [408] 

“Chapter XVII. METHODS OF ECONOMY. The Methods of practicing 
economy are very simple. Spend less than you earn. That is the first rule. A 
portion should always be set apart for the future. The person who spends more 
than he earns is a fool. The civil law regards the spendthrift as akin to the lunatic, 
and frequently takes from him the management of his own affairs. 

The next rule is, to pay ready money, and never, on any account, to run in 
in debt. The person who runs in debt is likely to get cheated; and if he runs in 
debt to any extent, he will himself be apt to get dishonest. . . . 

The next is, never to anticipate uncertain profits by expending them before 
they are secured. The profits may never come, and in that case you will have 
taken upon yourself a load of debt which you may never get rid of. ... 

Another method of economy is, to keep a regular account of all that you 
earn and all that you expend. An [418] orderly man will know before hand what 
he requires, and will be provided with the necessary means for obtaining it. Thus 
his domestic budget will be balanced, and his expenditure kept within his income. 

. . . [419] 

There is a dignity in the very effort to save with a worthy purpose, even 
though the attempt should not be crowned with eventual success. It produces a 
well-regulated mind; it gives prudence a triumph over extravagance; it gives 
virtue the mastery over vice; it puts the passions under control; it drives away 
care; it secures comfort. Saved money, however little, will serve to dry up many a 
tear—will ward off many sorrows and heart-burnings, which otherwise might 
prey upon us. 

Possessed of a little store of capital, a man walks with a lighter step, his 
heart beats more cheerily. When interruption of work or adversity happens, he 
can meet it; he can recline on his capital, which will either break his fall or 
prevent it altogether. By prudential econmy, we can realize the dignity of man; 
life will be a blessing, and old age an honor. . . . 
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Every man’s first duty is, to improve, to educate, and elevate himself; 
helping forward his brethren at the same time by all reasonable methods. Each 
has within himself the capability of free will asnd free action to a large extent; and 
the fact is proved by the multitude [420] of men who have successfully battled 
with and overcome the adverse circumstances of life in which they have been 
placed; and who have risen from the lowest depths of poverty and social 
debasement, as if to prove what energetic man, resolute of purpose, can do for his 
own elevation, progress, and advancement in the world. Is it not a fact that the 
greatness of humanity, the glory of communities, the power of nations, are the 
result of trails and difficulties encountered and overcome?” [418-420] 

“There are, of course, many failures in the world. The man who looks to 
others for help, instead of relying upon himself, will fail. The man who is 
undergoing the process of perpetual waste will fail. The miser, the extravagant, 
the thriftless, will necessarily fail. Indeed, most people fail because they do not 
deserve to succeed. They set about their work in the wrong way, and no amount 
of experience seems to improve them. 

There is not so much in luck as some people profess to believe. Euck is 
only another word for good management in practical affairs. Richelieu used to 
say that he would not continue to employ an unlucky man—in other words, a man 
wanting in practical qualities, and unable to profit by experience; for failures in 
the past are very often the auguries of failures in the future. . . . [422] 

No idle or thriftless man ever became great. It is among those who never 
lost a moment that we find the men who have moved and advanced the world—by 
their learning, their science, or their inventions. Eabor of some sort is one of the 
conditions of existence. . . . 

Most men have it in their power, by prudent arrangements, to defend 
themselves against adversity, and to throw up a barrier against destitution. They 
can do this by their own individual efforts, or by acting on the principle of 
cooperation, which is capable of an almost indefinite extension. People of the 
most humble condition, by combining their means and associating together, are 
enabled in many ways to defend themselves against the pressure of poverty, to 
promote their physical wellbeing , and even to advance the progress of the nation. 

.. . [423] 

The middle classes have accomplished more by the principle of 
cooperation than the classes who have so much greater need for it. All the joint 
stock companies are the result of association. The railways, the telegraphs, the 
bank, the mines, the manufacturies, have for the most part, been estabnlished and 
are carried on by means of savings of the middle classes. 

The working classes have only begun to employ the same principle. Yet 
how much might they accomplish by this means! They might cooperate on 
saving as well as producing. They might, by putting their savings together, by 
combination, their own masters. Within a few years past many millions sterling 
have been expended in strike for wages. Eive hundred million dollars are thrown 
away upon drink and other unnecessary articles. Here is an enormous capital. 
Men who expend or waste such an amount can easily become capitalists. It 
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requires only will, energy, and self-denial. So rnueh money spent on buildings, 
plant, and steam engines would enable them to manufaeture for themselves, 
instead of individual eapitalists. . . . [424] 

Workmen are for the most part disposed to assoeiate; but the association is 
not always of a healthy kind. It sometimes takes the form of unions against 
masters; and displays itself in strikes that are so common, and usually so 
unfortunate. Workman also strike [425] against men of their own class, for the 
purpose of excluding them from their special calling. One of the principal objects 
of trades unions is to keep up wages at the expense of the lower paid and 
unassociated working people. They endeavor to prevent poorer men learning 
their trade, and thus keep the supply of labor below the demand. This system may 
last for a time, but it becomes ruinous in the end.” [421-425] 

“In a country such as this, where business is often brought to a standstill 
by overtrading and overspecualtion, many masters, clerks, and working people are 
thrown out of employment. They must wait until [434] better times come round. 
But in the meantime, how are they to live? If they have accumulated no savings, 
and nothing laid by, they are comaparatively destitute. 

It often happens that workmen lose their employment in ‘bad times.’ 
Mercantile concerns become bankrupt, clerks are paid off, and servants are 
dismissed when their masters can no longer employ them. If the [discharged] 
people have been in the habit of regularly consuming all their salaries and wages, 
without laying anything by, their case is the most pitiable that can be imagined. 
But if they have saved something, at home or in the savings bank, they will be 
enabled to break their fall. They will obtain some breathing time before they 
again [obtain] employment.” [433-434] 

“The penny bank reaches a class of persons of very small means, whose 
ability to save is much less than [438] than that of the highly paid workman, and 
who, if the money were left in their pockets, would in most cases spend it in the 
nearest public house. . . . Thus these institutions give help and strength in many 
ways, and besides enabling young people to keep out of debt and honestly to pay 
their way, furnish them with the means of performing kindly and generous acts in 
times of family trial and emergency. It is an admirable feature of the ragged 
schools that almost every one of them has a penny bank connected with it, for the 
purpose of training the scholars in good habits, which they most need. . . . And 
when this can be done by thepoor boys of the ragged schools, what might not be 
accomplished by the highly paid operatives and mechanics of England?” [437- 
438] 
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A.L. Hames, Worth and Wealth, Or the Art of Getting, Saving, and Using Money (New 
York: Standard Publishing House, 1884), 704 pp. 

Over seventy-five short essays written for young men, women, and their 
parents that deseribe as well as advoeate a Christian value system based on 
“Frugality, Industry, and Integrity.” Pursuit of this ideal will eneourage a 
desirable relationship between aequiring wealth and building a happy family life, 
from eourtship, engagement, marriage, and obtaining a home to retirement and 
philanthropy. Two of the nine “steel plate engravings” that otherwise illustrate 
aspeets of daily life are portraits of George Peabody and Peter Cooper. 

“The business man should be eontinuahy on the wateh for information, as 
greedy for knowledge and as alert in gathering it, as he is for margins on what he 
sells. . . . Books on general or speeial business should be his daily companions. 
They should be owned, read, and reread. . . . [89] Give a man this taste, and 
means of gratifying it, and you can hardly fail of making a prosperous and a 
happy man, unless, indeed, you put into his hands a most perverse selection of 
books. ... [91] No example stands out from the business ranks more 

prominently in America, than that of the distinguished merchant and banker, 
George Peabody.” [88-91] 

On consumer “Debt: [It] is a fetter that binds you while you sleep; that 
rises with you when you wake; that clanks on wrist and ankle; that echoes in heart 
and brain through all our waking hours. . . . How it poisons his domestic joys, by 
introducing its infernal ‘balance’ into the calculation of madam [wife] respecting 
the price of a new carpet, or a new dress!” [410] 

On “Bridal Greetings: Deceive not yourselves by over expecting 
happiness in the married state.” [527] 
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The Children’s Aid Soeiety of Cleveland and Vieinity, Report of the Industrial School 
and Home . . .for the Year 1885 (Cleveland OH: J.B. Savage, 1886), 42 pp. 

“President’s Report. The work of our Soeiety is mueh the same as in 
previous years, assuming from year to year a more permanent eharaeter and 
eommending itself to the sympathy and support of its friends. It aims to keep 
steadily in view the saving of the young from lives of erime and suffering, instead 
of allowing them to be graduated in sehools of wiekedness and then attempting 
their reformation. It ineuleates lessons of industry and self-help, and has been 
found the best eure for the habits and defeets of ehildren of the lowest poor by 
plaeing them in homes surrounded by good moral and religious influenees, 
making useful and helpful lives. . . . 

The work of seeuring good homes for these ehildren is one of no little 
moment and anxiety, and it has fallen largely on the Matrons. [They] have 
traveled nearly 12,000 miles this past year and spent more time than usual in the 
visits to the ehildren, often removing those not properly eared for, and taking baek 
others for further training. Wherever they have been new interest has been 
imparted in behalf of the Institution, and additional aid reeeived.” [5] 


The Children’s Aid Soeiety of Cleveland and Vieinity, Report of the Industrial 
School and Home . . .for the Year 1887 (Cleveland OH: J.B. Savage, 1888), 48 

pp. 


“A Sketeh of the Sehool and Home. The institution now known as 
the Children’s Industrial Sehool and Home is the outgrowth of benevolent 
effort made at an early day in the City of Cleveland, to reseue its poverty- 
strieken and negleeted ehildren from a life of moral degradation. In its 
origin it eonsisted of ten or twelve ehildren gathered from the highways 
and by-ways of the eity. The sehool was loeated in the front room of an 
old unoeeupied house near the western termination of Canal Street. The 
only furniture whieh the room eontained was a few broken ehairs and an 
empty flour barrel. The teaeher was Rev. Dillon Prosser, who is widely 
known as a Christian philanthropist. He turned the flour barrel on end, 
and made it serve the purpose of a desk on whieh to lay the Bible. Here 
every Sunday afternoon he met these waifs of the eity and gave them 
instruetion. The sehool grew in numbers and soon attraeted publie 
attention. It was generally known as the ‘Ragged Sehool.’ 

In 1854 this sehool was merged in the organization of the City 
Industrial Sehool, whose aetive friends assoeiated as a Children’s Aid 
Soeiety. The enterprise was purely benevolent in its aim and depended 
then, as now, on eharitable donations for its support.” [36] 
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Boston MA West Roxbury Cooperative Bank, By-Laws (Jamaiea Plain MA; West 
Roxbury News, 1892), 20 pp. 

“The seetion of the Publie Statutes relative to the name of the eo-operative 
fund and loan assoeiation has been amended by striking out the words ‘saving 
fund and loan assoeiation’ and inserting in plaee thereof the words ‘Co-operative 
Bank.’ [4] ... 

ARTICLE XL FINES. Members who make default in the payment of 
their monthly dues, interest, and premiums, shall be eharged a fine of two per eent 
a month on eaeh and every dollar or fraetional part thereof not less than fifty eents 
in arrears. 

ARTICEE XII. TRANSFER FEES. Shares held in the name of one 
person may be transferred to the name of any other person upon payment of a fee 
of twenty-five eents. 

ARTICEE XIII. EOANS. Eaeh and every shareholder is entitled, upon 
giving proper seeurity, to a loan as hereafter provided, of Two Hundred Dollars 
upon eaeh share held by him unpledged, and not in arrears on any aeeount. 

All money subjeet to loan shall be offered at eompetitive sale by the 
President, or some person designated by him, at eaeh stated monthly meeting of 
the Direetors. 

All loans shall be in sums of fifty dollars or its multiple, and all interest 
and premiums shall be payable monthly in advanee. Any person shall forfeit his 
right to a loan if, after sueeessfully bidding for the money, he shall fail to furnish 
satisfaetory seeurity [16] before the next sueeeeding monthly mQQimg, provided, 
that the right to sueh loan may be eontinued, while the interest and premium are 
aetually paid in advanee. 

Partial payment of loans may be made in sums of fifty dollars or its 
multiple, and for eaeh two hundred so repaid one share of stoek shall be released 
from pledge. All settlements made at periods intervening between monthly 
meetings shall be made as of the date of the monthly meeting next sueeeeding the 
date of eaeh settlement. 

ARTICEE XIV. SECURITY FOR EOANS. All real estate taken as 
seeurity for loans must be loeated in the State of Massaehusetts. No single pareel 
of real estate shall be taken as seeurity for loans to two or more members. Two or 
more pareels of real estate may be taken as seeurity from one borrower. 

All buildings upon real estate taken as seeurity for loans shall be insured 
against fire for the benefit of the Corporation at the expense of the borrower, in 
sueh amount or amounts as shall be satisfaetory to the Board of Direetors. Shares 
without other seeurity may, in the diseretion of the Board of Direetors, be pledged 
as seeurity for loans to an amount not exeeeding their value as adjusted at the last 
adjustment and valuation of shares before the time of the loan. [17] 

Eoans on shares without other seeurity may be made between monthly 
meetings on the approval of the Board of Direetors, at the highest rate paid at the 
last preeeding monthly sale of moneys, subjeet to interest from the date thereof. 

ARTICEE XV. BIDS FOR LOANS. The bids for loans shall be a rate of 
annual interest upon the sums desired, payable in monthly installments. Sueh bids 
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shall include the whole interest to be paid. The first bid shall be at the rate of not 
less than six per eent per annum, and subsequent bids shall be at not less than one- 
quarter per eent advanee. No sum greater than two thousand dollars shall be 
taken upon one bid. No more than five thousand dollars shall be loaned to any 
one person. 

ARTICLE XVI. PRICE OE SHARES. The priees of the shares of this 
Corporation shall be as follows: On the date of issue, $1.00; on the seeond 
month, $2.02; on the third month, $3.06; on the fourth month, $4.12; on the fifth 
month, $5.30; on the sixth month, $6.30; provided, that when shares are issued to 
qualify a borrower, the priee shall be $1.00; $2.01; $3.03; $4.06; $5.10 and $6.15, 
respeetively. [18] 

ARTICEE XVII. WITHDRAWAES. A member may withdraw his 
unpledged shares by giving thirty days notiee of his intention to do so, written in a 
book held and provided by the Corporation for that purpose, and surrendering his 
passbook. Upon sueh withdrawal the shareholder’s aeeount shall be settled as 
follows: 

Erom the amount then standing to the eredit of the shares to be withdrawn 
there shall be dedueted all fines, a proportionate part of any unadjusted loss, 
together with one-fourth of the profits previously eredited to the shares, and sueh 
shareholders shall be paid the balanee at the next sueeeeding monthly meeting; 
provided that at no time shall more than one-half of the funds in the treasury be 
applieable to the demands of withdrawing members without the eonsent of the 
Direetors. A notiee of intention to withdraw shall beeome null and void, if not 
aeted upon within two months. 

The shares of a member who eontinues in arrears more than six months 
shall, as provided in the Statutes, be liable to be transferred to Eorfeited Share 
Aeeount, and eease to partieipate in any profits. 

ARTICEE XVIII. RETIRING OE SHARES. When in the diseretion of 
the Board of Direetors it is deemed expedient to retire the [19] shares of any 
series as provided by Statute, notiee of their intention to do so shall be sent by 
mail to eaeh holder of sueh shares one month prior to the retirement; and the 
holders of sueh shares as are drawn shall be notified by mail of the result of the 
drawing.” [4, 15-19] 
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Springfield MA Cooperative Bank, Twelfth Annual Report, April 30, 1894 (Springfield 
MA: E.S. Batehelder, Seeretary, 1894), 13 pp. plus end matter. 

“The objeet of this bank is first, to induee its members to save money; and 
seeond to enable them to beeome owners of homesteads at the least possible 
outlay, and on the easiest possible terms. The prineipal advantage whieh 
shareholders derive is the aequirement of systematie habits of eeonomy and thrift 
through the payment of fixed periodieal sums. 

How many of the artisans in our faetories, or elerks in our offiees and 
stores, are aeeustomed to spend their entire ineome in proper or improper ways, 
who eould without ineonvenienee to themselves put aside eaeh month a few 
dollars, and in that way provide for the ‘rainy day’ whieh sooner or later eomes to 
all of us. The saving of money to provide for possible necessities should be a part 
of the business of every healthy employed man. The Co-operative Bank, with no 
liabilities exeept to shareholders for the sums paid in on shares, offers at onee the 
safest and most remunerative investment for sueh savings, and gives the investor 
a personal interest in the management of the same. 

Why safest? Beeause the funds of the bank are all invested in first 
mortgages on real estate—the basis of all values. Why most remunerative? 
Beeause sinee the first year of the bank, dividends have averaged nearly 6% per 
annum. . . . During this time savings banks have been paying but 4% 
eompounded semi-annually, whereas the Co-operative Bank now eompounds 
interest quarterly. . . . [This return is possible beeause] there are no high salaried 
offieers, and no expensive banking rooms to maintain.” [3] ... Eaeh shareholder 
should eonsider himself a speeial agent of the bank. No opportunity for 
presenting the advantages of the bank to persons desiring to borrow should be 
missed.” [6] 

“Notwithstanding many have had to withdraw their holdings owing to the 
hard times, our membership shows a deerease of only six, and shares of only 
seven sinee the last Annual report. [7] 
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Bagwell Real Estate Company, Hamlet, NC, "We Buy, Sell, Rent and Insure Real 
Estate," ca. 1890s, one sheet, printed on one side. 

The printing is erudely done in that two different fonts are used for the 
letters "u," "m," and "a." Also, the word "estate" is hyphenated unnecessarily in 
the name of the company. It appears that an amateur around 1890 printed the 
circular, perhaps a member of the Bagwell family. 

Ads for printing kits designed for use at home appeared frequently in 
popular magazines after the Civil War. Sold by mail, these small presses 
commonly provided income for boys and girls who printed calling cards for 
relatives or friends and flyers for businesses. Bagwell Real Estate was then 
located "At T. R. Helm's Jewelry Store." The foregoing suggests that the firm 
was not yet mature enough to rent a storefront. 

John M. Jamison came to Hamlet, NC from Monroe, NC around 1895 and 
opened a hotel there. It is unclear when he bought the controlling interest in 
Bagwell Real Estate, but he was still president of the firm at the beginning of 
1912. Hamlet NC had boomed after 1877 when a new rail line running from 
Raleigh to Augusta intersected an existing line to Charlotte. Jamison and a 
partner capitalized on the growth in passenger rail traffic by building the Seaboard 
Airline Hotel. A successful entrepreneur like Jamison would have hired a print 
shop to create professional-quality flyers for both the hotel and the real estate 
firm. His name does not appear on the circular, which also suggests that it was 
printed before Jamison became associated with Bagwell. 

According to the flyer, Bagwell rented, managed, and sold properties, sold 
land, sold fire insurance, and offered "easy" credit terms to buyers. Providing a 
combination of real estate, insurance, and financial services to consumers was by 
no means unusual in the 1890s, especially in rural areas like Hamlet, NC. The 
sentence, "We will carry your insurance until you are ready to carry it yourself," 
means that Bagwell advanced the premium until the insured had enough money to 
pay it himself and repay Bagwell for the advance of funds. 
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Consumers’ League of the City of New York, Extracts from Reports of the Governing 
Board for the Years 1892 and 1893 (Providence RI: Local Council of Women of Rhode 
Island, 1894), 4 pp. 

“Reprinted for the Local Council; Copies of this leaflet may be obtained 
from the Corresponding Secretary . . [4] 

“The Consumers’ League of the City of New York in its Constitution 
declares its object to be the following; ‘To ameliorate the condition of women 
and children employed in the Retail Mercantile Houses of this city, by patronizing 
as far as practicable only such houses as approach in their conditions to the 
“Standard of a Fair House” as adopted by the League and by other methods.’ [3] 

Standard of Fair House. A Fair House is one in which equal pay is given 
for work of equal value, irrespective of sex. ... In which wages are paid by the 
week. In which fines, if imposed, are paid into a fund for the benefit of 
employees. In which the minimum wages of cash girls are two dollars per week. 

Hours. A Fair House is one in which the hours from 8 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
(with three-quarters of an hour for lunch) constitute the working day, and a 
general half-holiday is given on one day of each week during at least two summer 
months. In which a vacation of not less than one week is given with pay ... In 
which overtime is compensated. . . .” [2-3] 
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Detroit MI Home of Industry for Discharged Prisoners, Yearly Report, from April 1, 1894 
to April 1, 1895 ( Detroit MI, 1895), 

“It is a genuine home where discharged prisoners, willing to work and 
seeking a friendly hand to start them aright, can come as they would to their own 
mothers’ door for food, clothing, care, counsel, and motherly love; where they can 
sit around the evening lamps of the humble but large and homelike sitting room, 
playing harmless games or reading, while in the midst of them is the dear mother 
with her patching or darning beaming with love and having boundless faith. [4] 

In the Home no one is allowed to be idle. Our men are employed in the 
best institutions in the state as orderlies, engineers and janitors, others have charge 
of churches, one is the efficient president of a large stock [livestock?] company. 
One man has the entire charge of a large brick block; others have found 
employment for themselves and are doing well.” [8] 
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Philip Carpenter, Building and Loan Associations, Equal Contribution of Members to 
Expenses and Losses and Other Questions: Opinion and Abstract of Authorities 
[prepared for the Direetors of] Granite State Provident Association (New Hampshire: 
Mareh 12, 1896), 43 pp. 

In regard to the divisive question of assessments, the Assoeiation’s 
attorney believed the Board aeted within the law when it treated all shareholders 
equally in regard to liabilities of the Assoeiation, even though there were several 
elasses of shareholders, including some who had not yet fully paid for their shares 
under the installment plan of purchase. 
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Concord, NH Provident Mutual Relief Assoeiation, Twenty-First Annual Report: 

Proceedings . . .for the Year Ending December 31, 1897 (Coneord, NH, 1898), 25 pp. 

The inside front eover eontains a list of more than one hundred 
“Subordinate Assoeiations” and the Clerk for eaeh. 

“[1] ... the interests of the Assoeiation are in our hands, with about 
$4,800,000 of insuranee in foree. As some 2,500 men and women are looking to 
[2] us for a home for their families at their deeease, and many of them look to it as 
their only hope for a house for their loved ones, it beeomes us to eonsider 
dispassionately and wisely the ways and means to seeure this result to our 
members, with whom we equally bear responsibility and interest; for what is one 
member’s interest is of equal interest and value to all. 

The years 1895 and 1896 were diseouraging years for our work, but 1897 
has far exeeeded them. We have had this year not only to eontend against ‘hard 
times’ sueh as this eountry had not known for more than a half eentury, with 
money searee, many out of employment, and business stagnant, but also an 
unusually heavy death rate, brought about by peeuliar eireumstanees [outbreak of 
the ‘Grippe’]; also, the failure of the Massaehusetts Benefit and Bay State 
Benefieiary Assoeiations, the two largest assessment eompanies in New England, 
together with a seeming effort on the part of the Level Premium Companies, to 
erush out all assessment insuranee. . . . 

[3] Many of our members, without giving the matter mueh thought, have 
been led into error by simply eounting the number of the assessments, without 
inquiry in regard to the rating, or aseertaining the eost per annum. The trouble 
here is, our rating is too low too meet the average losses by death with a single 
monthly assessment. . . . Our rating is based on fifty eents per $1,000 of 
insuranee, when it should have been one dollar per $1,000. . . . 

[5] We are sorry to have to report to you today a net loss of membership, 
but when we eonsider what adverse eireumstanees we have had to eontend with, 
we may take eourage that it is no worse than it is. The territory in whieh we do 
business has been thoroughly been eanvassed by insuranee agents, fraternal, 
assessment, level premium, ete., so that it is rare to find an insurable risk who is 
not without the insuranee he needs, or thinks he has not the money that he ean 
readily invest in insuranee. The failure of the Massaehusetts Companies, with the 
efforts used by the old line Companies to induee the people to believe that 
assessment insuranee is a failure, together with the position taken by too many of 
our own members, that it was ‘only a question of time’ for us to live, or else 
grumbling at the eost of their insuranee, all these things have had a depressing 
influenee in getting new members. . . . 

[11] The matter of suieide is of importanee to us, about whieh there is no 
provision made in the by-laws. When a member is really insane and eommits 
suieide, of eourse we are not only legally, but morally bound to pay the benefit. 
But when a member beeomes diseouraged, or finaneially embarrassed, and takes 
his life, it is not insanity, but eowardiee, and we do not believe we are morally 
bound to pay insuranee that we had only guaranteed on natural risks. I would 
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suggest an amendment wherein we would pay a benefit, in case of suicide, only to 
the amount paid into the benefit fund by that member, unless it can be shown that 
for some time previous the person had been recognized as an insane person, when 
we should justly pay the full benefit.” [1-11] 
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The Ridgely Protective Association, I.O.O.F., Claims Paid lists, settlement letters, 
Worcester MA, 1898-1907. Printed, typescript, and holograph, four items. 

“The Ridgely Record, Pays accident benefits. Pays sick benefits [printed 
on background of wrecked railroad cars and sick beds in an infirmary, and above 
a half-page, formal, posed photograph]. Directors and Officers of Ridgely. [2] 
Sick and Accident Claims Paid during the past three months by The Ridgely 
Protective Association” [a full page that provides name, city, and amount of each 
sick and accident claim, from $5.00 to $150.00, plus a small number of death 
claims] [3] 

Letter in pseudo typescript, September 15, 1898, to “Dear Sir and Bro.” 
from “J.E. Farwell, Secretary and General Manager. In addition to the payment 
of Sick, Accident, and Death Benefits, a rebate, or dividend, representing nearly 
twenty thousand ($20,000) dollars was allowed last quarter. Each Ridgely 
member, in good standing, received an equal share of this amount, which reduced 
his usual payment to $1.75 for that quarter. The Ridgely has, at this date, a Safety 
Fund of over forty thousand ($40,000) dollars, and all surplus in excess of that 
required to maintain a sufficient Reserve, will be returned to Ridgely members in 
the futre, who are in good standing. 

The Ridgely is the first organization of its kind which has ever reduced the 
estimated cost of its protection, which shows plainly what can be done by careful 
and honest management. That the Association is the most popular and 
progressive Benefit Organization for Odd Fellows only, is demonstrated by its 
growth, over six thousand (6,000) new members having been admitted since 
January 1, 1898, which is at the rate of nearly one thousand ($1,000) members per 
month. ... [4] Read the Following [six letters of endorsements from those who 
received checks and reduction of quarterly premium].” 

“A Partial Fist of Claims Paid from June 15 to September 1, 1899” in four 
pages, including a half-page of “Testimonials.” 

Two letters from “The Ridgely Protective Association, Claim Department, 
February 21, 1907, A.F. Pratt, Secretary” regarding “Draft No. 20410, Amount 
$20.00, to Bro. Ellridge B. Rowell,” regarding the claim approved and the draft 
mailed to the secretary of Rowell’s local chapter. 
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Betsey L. Jones, “Last Will and Testament,” (Farmington, Stafford, New Hampshire, 
Deeember, 1898), one sheet, both sides, folded for fding. 

An unsigned holograph “copy of Mrs. Lewis Jones’ WiU” [filing title in 
pencil written by a second party], probably not in the hand of Betsey L. Jones, for 
there are “X’s” to indicate where she and witnesses should place their signatures. 

She proposed to leave only $5.00 to each of six children, but appointed a 
seventh child, Clara A. Gibson, the “Executrix” of her estate and bequeathed to 
her, after the demise of “beloved husband” Lewis Jones, “all and singular of the 
Real Estate [a house and lot] and personal property herein before described to her 
heirs and assigns forever.” 

Betsey had acquired the house and lot from “John E. Pinkham by his deed 
dated October 15*, 1866.” The title was in her name alone, perhaps an 
inheritance, because Eewis Jones was given only a “life estate” in the property. 
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A Consumers’ Republic 


George F. Sullivan Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Suit and Overcoat Sale, Fall River and 
New Bedford MA, ca. 1885. One sheet printed. 

There are price reductions, but no mention of “terms,” “credit,” or even 
“cash,” an omission which seems to be contrary to the urgency expressed in the 
text. 


“Now Is the Time! Don’t Wait! Delays Are Dangerous! For Man and 
Boy, Clothing at Cut Prices! Suits and Overcoats will be sold devoid of all profit! 
Cold Weather Came Too Late!” [header] 

“Wes usually have had two-thirds of our winter stock sold by January P* 
of each year, and in order to accomplish that object this year, we must force our 
sales. Cutting prices is the best way we know of, and it is business prudence to do 
so, as we cannot carry over our heavyweight goods. Our loss is public gain—here 
are the prices: Our $25 Overcoats marked down to $18 . . . Nothing is Reserved. 
Nothing Set Aside. . . .” 

“Gigantic Clearance Sale; Remember the Stores: George F. Sullivan. Fall 
River, 206 South Main St., (new number) [ 5 /c] New Bedford, 69 William Street. 
Don’t Miss IT!” [footer. Evidently the Fall River store relocated on the same 
street.] 
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P. F. Leland, Auctioneer, Farms, Village Flames, and Country Estate . . . For Sale” 
(Circular No. 17, ca. 1890s), 16 pp. 

Mainly a compilation of descriptive ads for individual properties offered 
for sale, with sueh admonitions as: “New England farms will never be lower than 
they are today; there are few better investments.” Also eontains three pages that 
explain the firm’s business practices and services as well as the advantages of 
purchasing real estate in those areas of Massaehusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont that were newly aecessible by commuters via seheduled rail service to 
Boston. 
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Walker & Frierson, Columbia TN, Invoice, June 10, 1894. Half sheet, printed invoice 
w/fancy letterhead and columns. 

An example of “merchant credit” without an itemized charge for interest or late 
fee. 


Letterhead: “Columbia, Tenn. 189_. Folio 594 (holograph). J.E. 

Walker, Meade Frierson. All goods marked in plain figures, one price to all. 
Terms: cash. Bought of Walker & Frierson, Dealers in Dry Goods, Clothing, 
Shoes, Hats and Gents Furnishing Goods:” 

Holograph: “Mrs. M. LeConte, 1893” and eleven purchases of cloth, pins, 
hose, suspenders, etc., July 6 through Dec 27, with no payments recorded. 

Holograph: “Paid, Jan. 10 1894, S.S. Fleming, [illegible]” 
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Floyd & Tucker, “Winthrop Real Estate, For Sale and To Let” (Boston: April, 1895), one 
sheet, folded, 4 pp. 

“Floyd & Tueker, Brokers in Winthrop [MA] Real Estate and Mortgages, 
Fire Insurance Agents,” with three offiees: Boston, Winthrop, and Winthrop 
Beaeh.” . . . 

The attraetions of Winthrop during the summer ineluded “a eool and quiet 
plaee of residenee, where the warm season ean be spent amid pleasant 
surroundings and at moderate eost, ... an inereasing number of desirable 
residents, . . . the extension of the sewerage system, the rigid enforeement of 
health regulations, improved poliee proteetion, the prevention of liquor selling, . . 
.exeellent boating and bathing privileges,” as evideneed in three photographs. [1] 

A list of seasonal rentals, ineluding eottages with up to fifteen rooms, [2] a 
labeled street map [3], and a list by street of “beaeh eottages and permanent 
houses” for sale in Winthrop [4] provided information about the size, amenities 
(bath, eleetrie lights, hot water, or furnaee, if any), location, and cost of each 
dwelling. There is also a “Spring Time Table” of railroad serviee between Boston 
and Winthrop: “SUMMER TIME TABLE TAKES EFFECT ABOUT JUNE 20, 
WHEN TRAINS WILL LEAVE BOSTON AND WINTHROP EVERY HALF 
HOUR.” [I] 
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Thomas F. Bayard, Sr., Individual Freedom: The Germ of National Progress and 
Permanence (Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1896), 43 pp. 

“An address delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, on 
November 7, 1895,” and “Issued by the New England Eree Trade Eeague.” 

Bayard (1828-1898), a Democratic Senator from Delaware (1869-1885) 
and Secretary of State (1885-89), became a subject of controversy while 
Ambassador to Great Britain (1893-97) for his criticism of protective tariffs. 

“. . . Never since the world was peopled has mankind stood in 
such anxious expectancy, awaiting the outcome of the immediate future, as in 
these closing years of the nineteenth century. ... [4] At no stage in history was 
it more important to call to mind the great principle that government is a means, 
not an end, and is instituted to maintain those general liberties which are essential 
for human happiness and progress. 

There is a deep movement of unrest in the breasts of men, and the 
forces of society move in strong and variant currents—the concentrated weight of 
armed repression and the upheavals of popular discontent are alike plainly 
discernible. ... [5] In some nations the hand of autocratic power and unequal 
privilege appears to tighten upon society; and if now and then it seems to relax its 
hold, it is only to extend and fasten more securely its grip upon the masses over 
whom it bears sway. 

In others, the progress of the doctrine and spirit of democracy 
widens the base of power, and calls into political consultation the great body of 
inhabitants, depositing the ultimate power of decision in a majority of numbers. . 

. .” [3-5] 

“. . . By recognition of the individual as the essential unit of society, the 
voluntary principle becomes the basis for governmental action. Abandon the man 
and disregard his moral nature—silence the voce of his conscience, as it 
alternately pleads and threatens, and substitute the rule of overpowering numbers, 
and that mysterious and undefined entity ‘Collectivism’ in which wisdom is 
supposed to be gathered, or the single will of an autocrat—and the principle of 
consolidated and coercive power will necessarily be substituted. ... [13] 

Autocracy, Plutocracy, Oligarchy, Socialism, or Mob-rule, each and all are 
equally fatal to well-ordered government, of which the end is personal liberty and 
happiness of the individual, a society in which the essential unit is a free man. 

. ..” [12-13] 

“. . . The most profound and salutary influence in the progress of the 
world has come from the institution of single and indissoluable [^/c] marriage, 
and where it has been most respected the highest and most influential civilization 
will be found. . . . When the dignity of her equal birthright was thus Divinely 
proclaimed, woman as help-meet and companion of man, no longer the mere toy 
of passion, or the unequal and degraded victim of polygamy, was assigned to her 
just and original place in the law of creation—then, and not until then, the names 
of wife, mother, and daughter, began to bear their true significance, and the ties of 
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marriage was placed above all others. Upon this equal union the institution of the 
family is founded. ...” [16] 

“. . . Long ago it was said that the end of the constitution, statutes, 
laws, and customs of this realm was to bring twelve honest men together into a 
box, which but a terse mode of saying that every form and principle of law is 
intended to secure personal freedom. Therefore do I earnestly invoke opposition 
to State Socialism in all its forms, and sound a note of warning against the many 
propositions of political interference and State management under the garb of 
philanthropic aid or paternalism, for [29] they are fraught with danger to principle 
of individual freedom. 

It is impossible for me to comprehend how it can be considered 
practicable or right and just to limit and fix, by a general public law, rigorously 
and indiscriminately, the same measure of time during which a man shall be 
allowed to work . . . This is not personal freedom—it is State servitude; and the 
institution of property would inevitably perish under its grinding power. Labor is 
the universal creator of property, and if a man cannot be secure, as in his own 
right, to use and control his [30] own labor, he can no longer be called a free man. 
He will be controlled by a merciless despotism, in which his idiosyncrasies are 
ignored . . .” [28-30] 

“. . . In my own country I have witnessed the insatiable growth of 
that form of State Socialism styled ‘Protection,’ which I believe has done more to 
foster class legislation and create inequality of fortune, to corrupt public life, to 
banish men of independent mind and character from the public councils, to lower 
the tone of national representation, blunt public conscience, create false standards 
in the popular mind, to familiarize it with reliance upon State aid and 
guardianship in private affairs, divorce ethics from politics, and place politics 
upon the low level of a mercenary scramble, than any other single cause. . . . 
[32] 

It has unhesitatingly allied itself with every policy which tends to 
commercial isolation, dangerously depletes the treasury, and saps the popular 
conscience by schemes of corrupting favor and largesse to special classes, whose 
support is thereby attracted. Thus it has done so much to throw legislation into 
the political market, where jobbers and chaffers take the place of statesmen.” [31- 
32] 
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Henry F. Brownson, Equality and Democracy: Equality of Property, Social Condition, 
and Power Under a Popular Eorm of Government (Detroit MI; H.F. Brownson, 1897), 
52 pp. 


“A Lecture at the University of Notre Dame, Indiana, April 27, 1897.” 

“This is the way universal suffrage and eligibility introduce and establish 
equality. Pure democracy legislates to enrich the few at the expense of the many; 
and European Liberals are struggling to introduce it in the hope of being, each one 
for himself, included in the few. If there are honest and unselfish men amongst 
them, I can acquit their hearts only at the expense of their heads. ... [11] 

In nearly all instances, prior to the establishment of our government, 
governments were, in theory at least, understood to be instituted to govern the 
people or nation for the common good. We have discarded that view, and hold 
that in a democracy the government is the creature of the people and instituted as 
the agent for executing their will, not as a community, but as an aggregation or 
collection of individuals. The idea of common good, or public good, is practically 
abandoned for Jeremy Bentham’s theory that the aim of government is the 
greatest good, or as he says, the greatest happiness, of the greatest number. This 
dictum of the great utilitarian, who . . . was a great humbug, nearly all our 
journals adopt and follow without asking what it means. 

Take notice that his dictum substitutes private good, or private interests, 
though the private good or interests of the largest number possible, for the public 
or common good, and makes government an agency for the promotion of private 
good or personal interests, not of that good or interest is common to all and no 
one’s [12] in particular, or save in his character as a member of the community. 

With us the ruling passion is the production and acquisition of wealth, or 
the distinction wealth gives, and will always be so, I think, where there are few or 
no old families living on their hereditary estates from generation to generation, 
and eschewing business, commerce or industry as a dishonor. Here business 
supplants nobility, and money or its shadow becomes the basis of the new 
aristocracy, a million times less respectable and more oppressive than the 
aristocracy of birth or family, which democracy wars against. . . . 

In an age or nation where money or credit (that is, debt) is king, the ruling 
passion will be to get rich, and as there is no other way to get rich legally, every 
one will ask of the government laws which give him the [13] means of emptying 
the pockets of others into his own, or entering into other men’s labor. . . . 

But while it is assumed that government should aim at the establishment 
of equality of property, influence, and social position, we see the land covered 
over with corporations, and joint stock companies created by the government, of 
all sorts and for all manner of purposes, from making patent chums or washtubs 
to supplying the nation with a currency ...” [10-13] 

“As for the wonderful material prosperity [of the United States], it has 
been owing in no sense to universal suffrage and eligibility, but to the original 
wealth of the forests and the sea, and to the vast area of rich, fertile, unoccupied 
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land, easily accessible, at a low price. It would have been difficult for any 
government to have deprived the people wholly of these advantages, yet ours has 
done what it could in that direction. Our prosperity is great—on paper. Pay off 
the national debt, the several state debts, the municipal debts, the corporation 
debts, the debts of individuals, a large part owing to foreigners, and but a trifle of 
the whole assessed value of the entire wealth of the nation would remain. The 
taxes collected in one form or another by the general government, to say nothing 
of the squandering of the public domain, amount to not less than one-third of the 
net national income. . . . 

I have long since made up my mind that every form of government has its 
advantages and disadvantages, and that governments, as has well been said, are 
like shoes. Those are best which best fit the feet that are to wear them. I am loyal 
to the government of my country, for it is legitimate, and the only government 
practicable for us, at least at present, though how long it [21] will remain so no 
one can foresee. Many thinking men and true patriots believe they see in it 
already the signs of decay, ... Of all forms of government it is the most 
combrous [ 5 /c] and the most expensive, and the least favorable to the moral 
elevation of the people, to individual or personal independence and manliness of 
character. The people are governed by party chiefs, demagogues, and journals. 
However powerful they may be collectively, they are less free and independent 
individually than any other people I know of” [20-21] 

“To conclude, ... I will only say that my purpose is to persuade you that 
political institutions can never suffice to produce heaven upon earth, for man’s 
well being both here and hereafter has been by a loving Providence placed within 
easy reach; and if he longs for genuine freedom brotherhood, and equality, the 
Gospels of the Evangelists and the Epistles of St. Paul tell him distinctly where 
and how he is to secure them.” [52] 
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Francis Cruger Moore, How to Build a Home, the House Practical: Being Suggestions as 
to Safety from Fire, Safety to Health, Comfort, Convenience, Durability, and Economy 
(New York: Doubleday & MeClure, 1897), 156 pp. plus ads. 

“Priee 50 cents” 

An example of marketing by a finaneial serviees firm under the guise of 
helping the lay eonsumer. Moore, President of the Continental Insuranee Co., 
passed along “suggestions as to safety from fire, safety to health, eomfort, 
eonvenienee, durability, and eeonomy” [eover]. Taken as a whole, the text 
reflects well on his eompany. It includes a floor plan and renderings for a 
summer eottage by the sea, several labeled structural diagrams, a glossary, many 
ads for Continental Insurance Co., and one for a manufaeturer of bathtubs. 
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The Rough Notes Co., Dwelling House Inventory, January 15, 1897 (Boston: Hobbs & 
Warren, Stationers [stieker over name of printer/publisher]), 48 pp. 

“In ease of loss or damage to personal property, the assured is requested 
under all insuranee eontraets to make a eomplete inventory of property destroyed 
...” [inside front eover] 

This blank ledger book enabled a homeowner to deseribe household 
possessions by loeation and indieate the date of purehase and value. Some 
eategories (e. g.. Silver, China, and Carriages) eontain holograph entries. 
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